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O much is heard of the unhappy side of Irish life that the un- 
travelled Englishman is apt to regard the Sister Isle as a 
wilderness of want and discontent. There is a brighter side to 
the picture, however, and this is to be found in the province of 
Ulster, where, thanks to the growth and development of manufac- 
tures, the impress of prosperity and progress is visibly set upon the 
landscape. Ulster is the home of the flax plant, the grateful 
blue blossoms of which give such delight to the summer fields, 
affording a pleasant relief to the many acres of meadows carpeted 
with the snow-white linens which the factories have produced 
from this same plant. The manufacture of flax belongs almost to 
the beginning of things in Ireland, its introduction into the 
country being anterior to the period of historical record. There 
is record, however, and more than is altogether agreeable to read, 
of the many attempts which were made to curb or destroy this 
industry in the days when Ireland was governed solely in the 
interests of England, and without the least consideration for the 
welfare of the Irish people. That there have been such times in 
the past not even the bitterest opponent of recent legislative 
attempts to conciliate Ireland would think of denying. ‘The first 
English representative to manifest any real sympathy with local 
enterprise, so far as the Irish linen trade was concerned, was 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl Strafford, who, when acting as the Vice- 
roy of Charles I., adopted measures for the improvement of the culti- 
vation of the flax plant. His predecessor, Sir Arthur Chichester, had 
boasted in his despatches to his royal master at Whitehall that 
he had laid waste the country from Carrickfergus to Cookstown, 
and destroyed all the rebels’ corn, imagining, in his vain-glory, 
that this was the only way of upholding the honour of the British 
flag. Dublin Castle had a very different occupant in Lord 
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Strafford, who, from the first, saw the wisdom of encouraging the 
industrial arts amongst the people. The Viceroy made a tour 
through Ulster in the summer of 1637. This trip was fruitful of 
observation and beneficial in its results. Lord Strafford was 
attracted by the abundance of wild flax which he saw growing 
along the hill-sides near Ballycastle, and was not long in coming 
to the conclusion that under favourable cultivation the yielding 
powers of the soil might be greatly improved. With the view of 
putting his ideas to the best possible test he had a cargo of seed 
imported from Holland, and got over several experienced Dutch 
farmers to superintend and instruct the native cultivators in the 
art of growing the plant. The result was most gratifying, the 
next year’s crop being a hundred times larger in quantity than 
the previous yield, while in quality it was greatly superior to 
any that had formerly been raised in the country. In this, as in 
other things, the Lord Deputy was “ thorough,” and in promoting 
the linen manufacture of Ireland spent in one year £10,000 of his 
own private fortune. At his own cost he had a hundred of the 
best linen looms brought over from Amsterdam, and these were 
distributed amongst the most worthy of the Irish weavers. 
Unpleasantness arose between the natives and the foreigners, the 
former being jealous of the latter in many instances, and unwilling 
to be taught by them; but Lord Strafford brought his influence 
to bear, and peace was ultimately restored, compensation being 
awarded to such as suffered loss from outrage. 

While doing all in his power to advance the interests of the 
Irish linen trade, however, Lord Strafford was not unmindful of 
the trading interests of England, which he had been specially 
instructed to bear in view. The woollen manufacturers of York- 
shire were sore afraid that Ireland would prove a sturdy competitor 
with them, and, on their representations, the new Viceroy was 
ordered to spare no effort to keep down these manufactures in the 
country over which he had charge. Ireland was making great 
advances as a wool-growing country, and it was but natural that it 
should also wish to have a share of the more remunerative business 
connected with its manipulation. But the English clothiers 
would not hear of this fora moment; they would buy the Irish 
wool and work it up into fabrics themselves, but beyond this 
would hear of no concession whatever. Free Trade principles 
were altogether unknown in those days; each trading community 
did its best to conserve its own privileges, and prevented, as far as 
possible, any rival community acquiring equal rights. So, while 
Lord Deputy Strafford served Ireland as far as he could in 
encouraging the linen manufactures, in which England took but 
little.part, he did not fail to mention in his despatches that he 
was careful to protect the English clothmakers from Irish rivalry. 
On the 25th of July, 1636, he wrote as follows to the King and 
Council: “I have taken good care to discourage all I could the 
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clothing trade, in regard that it would trench on the manufactures 
of England, for if the Irish should make their own wools, which 
they grow in great quantities, it would trench on the trade in 
England, and it might be feared they would beat us out of the 
market by underselling us, which they are well able to do. I 
have, however, set them to work in another way, that is, by 
improving the make of linen cloth; and as the women are all 
naturally bred to spinning, and the earth is apt for the bearing of 
flax, I will encourage the trade, which would be rather a benefit 
than otherwise to England.” This was the policy which the ill 
fated Strafford believed in, and which he faithfully strove to carry 
out; and thus the linen trade of Ulster came to be a powerful 
factor in the sum of Irish industry, and had the foundations of its 
prosperity substantially laid. Nor was this all that Lord Strafford 
did for this part of the island. He gave the first impetus to the 
shipping trade of the port of Belfast by purchasing from the 
corporation of Carrickfergus the prescriptive right of importing 
foreign products at one-third the amount of customs levied at 
other places of landing, and handed the same over to John Walker, 
to be held by him and his successors for the benefit of the town. 
But the linen trade was the only industry that was given a 
chance in Ireland. Even Protestant King William, with all his 
professions of affection towards conquered Ireland, could not be 
got to look with favour upon the Irish woollen trade. The 
merchants and manufacturers of Bristol and Yorkshire represented 
to him, as their predecessors had done to the Stuarts, that this 
was the one thing to be crushed at all cost. When waited upon 
in regard to the matter William said: “ Gentlemen, I shall do all 
in my power to promote the trade of England and to discourage 
the woollen manufactures of Ireland.” Acts of Parliament were 
passed in fulfilment of this promise, and not only the woollen 
trade of Ireland but its shipping industry was placed under a ban. 
The people of Ulster did not neglect the opportunities which 
were opened up to them, however, by the development of the 
linen trade, but year by year extended their operations, and were 
fortunate enough to secure the sympathy and assistance of the 
landed proprietors. During the period of the Civil War there 
was not much solid progress made, but after the Restoration the 
linen manufacture looked up, and from 1711 down to 1832 was 
placed under Government patronage. But the coming over from 
France of a number of Huguenot refugees, banished by the per- 
secutions of Louis XIV., tended perhaps more than all else to 
establish the linen industry of Ulster on a firm foundation. The 
Belfast Board of Traders placed it on the records of their institu- 
tion, in 1712, that “Louis Crommelin and the Huguenot colony - 
had been greatly instrumental in improving and propagating the 
flaxen manufacture in the north of this kingdom, and the 
perfection to which the same is brought in that part of the 
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country has been greatly owing to the skill and industry of the said 
Crommelin.” Other illustrious Huguenot names in connection 
with the Irish linen trade are those of the Goyers and the Duprés. 
But it was Louis Crommelin who made the chief mark among 
them, and by his high character and example showed how noble a 
thing industry was when rightly followed. A local historian, in 
paying a tribute to the memory of this famous pioneer, says: 
“The dignity which that enterprising man imparted to labour, 
and the halo which his example cast around physical exertion, 
had the best effect in raising the tone of popular feeling, as well 
among the patricians as among the peasants of the north of 
Ireland. This love of industry did much to break down the 
national prejudice in favour of idleness, and cast doubts on the 
sociai orthodoxy of the idea then so popular with the squirearchy 
that those alone who were able to live without employment had 
any rightful claim to the distinctive title of gentleman.” 

A change now came over the spirit of the dream, and the 
occupation of the linen weaver grew to be one of honour, and was 
attended by special privileges. The weaver was exempted from 
service on juries, and absolved from being forced into the army, 
except under very special circumstances. We are told that many 
of the old Irish squires, as well as the sons of landed chiefs, were 
taught to weave; and even as late as the present century there 
were numbers of such weavers in Ulster. With examples like 
these before them constantly, it would indeed have been strange if 
the lower classes had not shown themselves sensible of the import- 
ance of this industry. It was the custom of Lord Moira, during 
his long residence at Montalto, to give a dinner every Thursday 
for the cloth buyers who attended Ballynahinch market. His 
lordship used to preside at these dinners, and would listen to the 
trade gossip with as much interest as if he had been himself a 
dealer in linen. The Earl of Hillsborough and Lord Hertford 
exerted their influence also to the advantage of the Ulster trade. 
The latter, in 1765, when he filled the post of Irish Viceroy, 
obtained from the Linen Board many valuable cencessions in 
favour of the merchants of the northern province, and was 
successful in procuring royal patronage for the Lisburn damask 
works. When once the favour of the Court had been bestowed 
upon the Irish damasks they speedily became in greater general 
demand. The royal table was covered with the best samples of 
these attractive goods, and the admiration they called forth 
resulted in extensive orders being sent from the leading aristocratic 
houses of the kingdom. Continental royalty likewise patronized 
the Lisburn damasks, and, one way and another, fame and profit 
accrued to the Irish manufacturers. 

Something more than mere patronage was required, however, to 
build up a prosperous industry. Unless the highest mechanical 
efficiency could be associated with the commercial enterprise of 
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the people it would be impossible for the fabrics of Ulster to 
maintain their ground with the linens of the Continent. As a 
matter of fact, the looms of Holland were superior to those of 
Ireland, for many improvements had been made in the construc- 
tion of these machines since the bringing over of those hundred 
looms from Amsterdam by Lord Strafford. As far as regarded the 
production of ordinary goods the Ulster manufacturers were 
well able to hold their own, but when it came to the weaving of 
fancy patterns they had to confess themselves very much behind 
their foreign competitors. 

This was the condition of affairs in the Irish linen trade when 
two men came forward, James Quinn and James Bradshaw, and 
devoted their energies and talents to the bettering of these 
matters. Quinn introduced an extensive change of patterns, in 
which many beautiful designs were wrought out on the Lurgan 
damask looms, doing much to help the development of a higher 
taste among the damask weavers of Ulster. Bradshaw had his 
attention more particularly directed towards the diaper trade. He 
was the son of an independent landowner living in the neighbour- 
hood of Newtownards, and had many opportunities of comparing 
the work that came from foreign looms with that which was 
produced in Ireland. It was humiliating to him as an Irishman 
and a patriot to have to admit that the Ulster product was 
wanting in some of the elements of attraction which were present 
in the Dutch fabrics. He mastered all the details of weaving 
machinery, and in doing so became aware of its more serious 
defects, although he did not possess sufficient of the inventive 
genius to be able to remedy them. Under these circumstances 
he concluded that the best thing he could do would be to master 
in some way the existing superiority of the Dutch looms. 

To this end, one morning in 1728, he left his home in Ulster, 
and assuming the dress of an ordinary weaver, set. out for Holland. 
Travelling facilities were but few at that period, so his progress 
in that direction was only slow. After journeying ior several 
weeks, he found himself in Hamburg, where the diaper manufac- 
ture was carried on extensively as weli as in Holland. He 
soon saw that there was as much knowledge to be picked up 
amongst the Germans as amongst the Dutch, and before long 
he obtained employment with one of the leading nanufacturers in 
the city, neither his master nor his fellow-workmen imagining 
that he was anything more than a common weaver. Indeed, 
Bradshaw knew that if his plans were discovered he would soon be 
visited by summary vengeance ; so for two years he continued his 
labour of love amongst the Hamburg weavers, living as they lived, 
and working as they worked, but observing everything, and com- 
pletely acquainting himself with all the details of the construction 
of the looms. No department of the manufacture escaped his 
searching eye; not only did he master the varieus mechanical 
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features, but noticed all that was done in regard to the selection 
of yarns and the arrangements of styles. His earnings barely 
sufficed to keep him in food and clothes, but he made no demand 
upon those at home until at the end of two years, when he thought 
he had gained all the information he could. He then decided 
to return to Ireland and wrote to his friends for money, which 
they readily forwarded. Arriving in Newtownards in 1730, he at 
once set about the building of looms on the plan of those at 
Hamburg, personally superintending their construction and having 
them made in every particular on the Hamburg system. By this 
move the diaper trade of Ulster was put on an equal footing with 
that of the Continent, and an impulse was given to the Irish linen 
industry which, with the efforts that were put forth on its behalf 
in other quarters, served to place it in the front position, from 
which it has never since receded. 

A movement for the erection of a White Linen Hall was set on 
foot in 1778 in Belfast, The Earl of Donegall was applied to for a 
site, and granted part of a grazing field, at a nominal rent, on the 
condition that it should be used for ever afterwards for the 
purposes set forth in the application. It was not until 1782, 
however, that any further step was taken towards carrying forward 
the project, when a meeting of bleachers and linen merchants was 
held, at which a sum of close upon £1,800 was subscribed, and 
the Linen Hall which still stands on the site granted by the Ear! 
of Donegall was shortly afterwards erected. 

The Linen Board, which was established for the promotion and 
advancement of the Irish linen trade, received a grant from the 
Government of £20,000 a year. There was a Flax Society also, 
which had a grant from the Imperial Treasury. This State aid, 
however, has been long discontinued, and now the trade, of which 
Belfast is the head-quarters, is altogether independent of aid of 
any kind except such as is furnished by its own enterprise and 
spirit. How far these qualities have carried this important 
industry may be gathered from the statistics which have been 
published. It is stated that in the province of Ulster there is 
not less than £50,000,000 invested in flax-spinning and power- 
loom weaving, three-fourths of that sum being credited to Belfast 
alone. There are over 20,000 looms and 900,000 spindles at 
work, giving direct employment to about 100,000 persons. The 
full capital embarked in the Ulster linen industry, estimating 
the sum required for the carrying on of the various operations 
as equal to that invested in mills, plant, &c., will amount to 
£100,000,000. 

The linen trade of Ireland benefited, like the rest of the fabric- 
producing world, by the introduction of steam-power in the first 
half of the century; still, although the Ulster looms are of the 
most improved pattern, the hand-loom is yet largely employed in 
the production of the finer kinds of damasks, a better quality of 
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piece being obtained from it than from the power-loom. The 
Ulster landscape is thickly planted with factories—their tall 
chimneys and many-windowed frontages telling of an industrial 
prosperity which is in marked contrast with the agricultural 
depression that forms so unwelcome a feature of other parts of 
the country. As for Belfast itself, the capital of the province, 
with its 250,000 inhabitants, its miles of streets, its handsome 
public buildings, its splendid warehouses, its scores of gigantic 
mills, and its extensive shipbuilding and engineering establish- 
ments, it is a vast industrial metropolis, combining the best 
elements of an English manufacturing town with the more 
agreeable features of Irish life and character. Belfast has pro- 
duced many notable commercial leaders, whose abilities have 
been wisely divided between the promotion of their own individual 
enterprises and the advancement of the general good, and to-day 
can show as noble a roll of industrial names as almost any city in 
the empire. Amongst the firms which might be singled out for 
particular mention are firms like those of William Ewart and Sons, 
the York Street Flax Spinning Company, John 8. Brown and 
Sons, and the famous Bessbrook Company, of which Mr. John 
Grubb Richardson was the founder. Mr. Richardson is, indeed, 
such a representative man in connection with the later develop- 
ments of the Ulster linen trade, and the works in which he has 
for so many years taken an active and leading interest are so 
thoroughly representative of the trade itself, that we have thought 
well to make the Bessbrook undertaking the chief subject of our 
present article, although in doing that we are compelled to 
separate ourselves in point of geographical association to some 
extent from the linen metropolis. 

Bessbrook is a manufacturing village about thirty miles distant 
from Belfast. It stands in a picturesque situation, close to the 
town of Newry, with a stretch of mountain scenery in the distance 
behind it, and a belt of green fields and woodland forming a sort 
of inner circle round it. The factory buildings, which are of a 
very extensive character, are of cut granite for the most part, and 
have an exceedingly substantial appearance. The principal mill 
consists of four stories, and both this and the other factories are 
remarkable for the loftiness and spaciousness of their rooms. Two 
tall chimneys stand forth like monumental towers far above the 
roofs of the mills, and disperse the smoke into the cloudland 
above, well away from the dwellings which form the model village 
of Bessbrook. Some idea of the extent of this industrial colony 
may be gathered from the fact that nearly 4,000 workpeople are 
employed at the place, and that the mills contain about 800 
looms and 23,000 spindles. For the driving of this enormous 
weight of machinery six steam-engines, representing an indicated 
horse-power of upwards of 1,100, are required, entailing a 
consumption of 10,000 tons of coal per annum, which have all 
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to be brought from Newry. There are also several workshops, 
where all necessary repairs are executed, a large staff of mechanics 
being constantly employed in this department. 

The Bessbrook works were first established in 1847, and were 
projected partly as an industrial and partly as a social experi- 
ment. Mr. John G. Richardson, a wealthy member of the Society 
of Friends, was the gentleman in whose intelligent brain the idea 
of the experiment was first conceived. The Bessbrook estate, 
the property of an Irish nobleman, was in the market at this 
time. It consisted of 6,000 acres, and both in regard to situation 
and extent exactly accorded with Mr. Richardson’s requirements. 
Moreover, one portion of the estate yielded a blue granite of 
excellent quality, which not only provided material for building 
the factories, but has since been employed in the erection of 
many leading public institutions in England, the Manchester 
Town Hall amongst the number. Mr. Richardson had, to begin 
with, the co-operation of his brothers, who have since died, and 
the desire was to establish a model working village in which the 
principles of sobriety, thrift, and cleanliness should have favour- 
able opportunities of development. The building of the works 
was a comparatively easy matter, for in that the founder had 
simply to imitate his manufacturer neighbours; but the creation 
of a village which was to yield its builder a higher satisfaction 
than that of mere rent and profit was a very different matter. 
There was to be no public-house in Bessbrook, no pawn-shop, no 
policeman. It seemed altogether beyond the range of practical 
possibilities to expect to establish such an Utopia with nothing 
more stable to work upon than a community of Irish working 
people. The materials certainly did not promise well, but Mr. 
Richardson was as high in hope as he was in purpose, and resolved 
that at all events he would make the attempt. Within the shadow 
of the great factories he built a series of streets of substantial 
appearance, with a central square or market-place, where shops 
and public institutions form a striking feature. Each house 
accommodates one family, and comprises from three to five rooms, 
according to the size of the family occupying it. The institu- 
tions of the village include a school, to which every householder 
has to send his children, a penny a week being charged for each 
child whether he attends the school or not; a dispensary, where a 
doctor is regularly in attendance ; a library and news-room, where 
the leading papers are taken; and several chapels or meeting- 
houses where the workpeople can perform their devotions accord- 
ing to their creeds. The firm subscribe £100 a year to the 
school, and also a handsome sum to the dispensary. There are 
shops to meet all the requirements of the people. To the north 
of the town is a farm of 300 acres which the firm carry on for 
the benefit of the villagers, pure milk being thus assured 
(amongst other things) to the citizens of Bessbrook. A series 
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of allotment gardens of large extent has been laid out on 
the outskirts of the preg 2 the tenant of each house having 


a share apportioned to him. There is a “West End,” too, 
at Bessbrook, a residential quarter where the gentlemen occupy- 
ing managerial positions at the works live, and all have the 
benefit of the view of the artificial lake which serves to feed 
the mill. The Quaker meeting-house, in which the religion of 
the founder is quietly allowed to work its peaceful mission, is 
situated at the entrance to the town, and here Mr. Richardson 
and his fumily often worship with their workpeople in the unob- 
trusive fashion of their sect. Mr. Richardson’s Bessbrook resi- 
dence is in close contiguity to the meeting-house, and with its 
surroundings of beautiful shrubberies and ornamental grounds, 
gives to this part of the estate an exceedingly picturesque appear- 
ance. The River Camlough flows through these pretty groves, and 
although only a small stream serves for the water-supply of the 
mills of the district, and, widening into pleasant pools here and 
there, affords many attractive views, with the thick foliage of the 
trees hanging over its margin. The town altogether is full of 
life, beauty, and animation, and the traveller who makes it a 
halting-place on his journey from Belfast to Dublin will be well 
repaid for his trouble. He will find no drunken orgies at Bess- 
brook, no exhibitions of squalor and wretchedness such as are but 
too common in ordinary town life in Ireland, and no obstructions 
of law and order. Those who cannot exist without the gin-palace 
or the beer-house had better not fix their abode in this model 
colony, for although the firm do not insist upon their workpeople 
being total abstainers, the majority of them have found the 
benefit and comfort of subscribing to the principles of their 
industrial captain, and look with such disfavour upon the in- 
dulgers in intoxicants that he must indeed be a hardened offender 
who can face their scorn and contempt for any length of time. 
The temptation to drink, however, is not in their midst, and it 
is hardly worth while making the journey to Newry, two and a 
half miles away, for the mere sake of getting intoxicated when 
the unsteady return home will be made the subject of the dis- 
paraging comment of one’s neighbours. As far as has been 
possible, without undue interference wit! the liberty of the 
subject, or a too obtrusive exercise of the paternal system of 
local government, the people of Bessbrook have been kept aloof 
from evil influences, with the result that the town has one of the 
cleanest records of any place within the Queen’s dominions. The 
social experiment has in every way been as satisfactory as the 
industrial experiment, and now in his old age Mr. Richardson is 
able to look back upon the idea of his early manhood as a problem 
solved and a fact accomplished. Many similar attempts have 
been made to realize industrial Utopias, but in no instance with 
greater success than at Bessbrook, which was started several years 
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before the establishment of Saltaire, perhaps the most notable of 
the model colonies on English soil. 

A tour of inspection through the Bessbrook works, with a brief 
description of the various processes of the linen manufacture as 
there carried on, will doubtless prove of some interest. 

To begin at the outset of the manipulation of the flax, we 
have to visit the warehouses in which the fibre is stored up just 
as it has come in from the various markets of the province, or 
from the Continental marts from which it has been imported. 
Here it is weighed and picked, after which it is passed forward to 
what is called the “ roughing ” department, where from eighty to 
a hundred men are employed in putting the flax through steel 
gills or upright wires set in a wooden bench. Long practice has 
made these men wonderfully expert in the handling of the fibre, 
which they pull through the dangerous-looking wires with great | 
dexterity and skill. The flax is selected and arranged according 
to sample, it being of the utmost importance to the subsequent 
processes that as even and level a quality as possible should be 
put together in this department. In the hackling-room the fibre 
is submitted to a still further sorting and sampling. Here can 
be seen both machine and hand hackling. The machines used 
are what are known as Horner’s patent, which perform all the 
operations of combing and cleaning automatically, except the 
changing of completed samples for those about to be acted upon. 
The work of changing is performed by boys, who look after the 
machines and keep them constantly supplied with fibre. There 
are over 4 hundred boys engaged in this department. 

After having been subjected to the sorting and hackling 
processes, the flax is passed on to the preparing department, 
where machines of a more elaborate character carry on the work 
of manipulation, taking up the short pieces on an endless apron, 
and, after passing them through the necessary rollers and stretch- 
ing appliances, delivering them into cans, from whence they are 
taken to the roving machines and wound upon bobbins. The 
preparing department, with its little army of female workers and 
its buzz and hum of machinery, presents a scene of great activity. 
The whole length of the large factory is exposed to the view and 
can be taken in ata glance. Most of the preparing machinery, 
it ought to be mentioned, is of home construction, having been 
supplied by Messrs. Combe, Barbour and Combe, the machine 
makers, of Belfast. 

The remaining processes are very similar to those in the other 
textile manufactures. A writer on the “Industries of Ulster” 
gives the following description of these processes : “ The spinning 
department is the one to which the prepared fibre is taken, and 
the rooms in which the spinning frames are fixed are along- 
side and above the preparing machinery, and present nearly the 
same busy scene. The yarns are now taken off in bobbins as 
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delivered from the spinning frames, and suitably divided for warps 
and wefts, then wound upon frames, and made into hanks, taken 
to the drying-room, and after completion of this process they are 
bundled for use in the machinery which prepares them for the 
looms. This machinery is of an elaborate and complex nature, but 
works beautifully and smoothly. Without diagrams it would be 
difficult to give a conception of the ‘ bank ’ upon which the bobbins 
are ranged, and from which they deliver their yarn through per- 
forated metal plates. The yarn is then led down into a straight 
line, and, passing through wire uprights, is delivered upon a roller 
in a kind of skeleton web. This again is unwound, and passes 
through another somewhat similar operation, while a bath of 
thickish paste is administered, which is called ‘dressing.’ This 
is necessary for the subsequent weaving process, and has nothing 
to do with the final finish, as goods are woven generally in the 
unbleached state. The temperature of this dressing-room has to 
be maintained at about 120 degs., and the visitor emerges from 
it with warm reminiscences of the tepidarium of the Turkish 
bath.” 

The weaving sheds are fine, lofty and spacious rooms, and dis- 
close a vast labyrinth of pulleys, belts, and complex mechanical 
contrivances, the looms keeping up an incessant rattle and clatter, 
as the weavers watch their lightning-like movements. Plain 
linens are mostly produced in the weaving-rooms here, but at 
Craigmore, about a mile away, the firm have some two hundred 
looms employed in the weaving of the more delicate and richer 
descriptions of damasks, in the working out of whose designs the 
Jacquard machine is brought into operation, the adaption most 
generally in use being that known as the “ Bessbrook.” 

As far as the processes of manufacture are concerned, the 
damask fabrics may at this stage be looked upon as complete, 
but they have still numerous finishing ordeals to go through 
before they are ready for the market. In the first place, the 
woven pieces have to be submitted to the operation of bleaching, 
and for that purpose have for a time to part company with 
Bessbrook. They have not to travel far, however, nor have they 
to leave the charge altogether of the firm by whom they have 
been manufactured. They are sent to the bleaching and finish- 
ing works of Messrs. J. N. Richardson, Sons,and Owden, Limited, 
at Glenmore, near Lisburn, of which Mr. John Grubb Richardson, 
the founder of Bessbrook, is the leading partner. We will take 
the liberty of following the linen cloth from the looms to this 
place, and watch through what additional processes it has to go 
before it is ready to be returned to Bessbrook. 

When the linen comes from the loom it still retains the 
natural brown hue of the flax, and has to be changed to pure 
white. Before this can be effected many strange and wondrous 
processes have to be gone through, many battles with insidious 
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chemicals have to be fought, and many startling miracles have to 
be performed by the assistance of ingenious mechanism. Nowhere 
are these various operations accomplished with greater success than 
at Glenmore, where the processes are carried on all the year round 
with undeviating activity. In the olden time bleaching opera- 
tions were entirely suspended during the winter months, from 
the end of October to the middle of March, but as the demand 
for Irish linens increased, ways and means were soon found of 
making all seasons alike available for bleaching purposes. 

It was towards the end of the last century that the Glenmore 
firm (of which Mr. Jonathan Richardson was then the head, and 
three of whose great-grandchildren are directors of the present 
company) came to tlie determination to bring this change about. 
The firm had even at that early period a name and a reputation 
in the linen markets of the world, but when they made it 
known that they were going to make the attempt to bleach 
in the winter as well as in the summer, they brought upon 
themselves no small amount of ridicule. The trade laughed 
at the notion. The Richardsons, however, were not men to 
speak boastfully of their intentions, or to promise what they 
did not see their way to perform. Machinery was introduced 
in aid of nature, and before very long the firm was able to 
execute bleaching orders at all periods of the year. It was 
their turn to laugh now, but they contented themselves with 
simply sticking to their business and extending its borders so as 
to cope with their ever-increasing orders. Improvement upon 
improvement was effected, and enlargement after enlargement, 
until to-day the firm stands pre-eminent amongst the bleachers 
and finishers of the province of Ulster. 

The works at Glenmore are admirably situated. They stand in 
the midst of a wide expanse of fields and lawns perfectly adapted 
to the purposes of natural bleaching, and comprise in their sub- 
stantially-built premises all the needful appliances and machinery 
for successfully carrying on the immense business of the firm. 
The river Lagan flows past the works, and forms the source of the 
water-supply for all the earlier processes, while the later opera- 
tions, which necessitate the purest of water, are provided for by 
the storage of spring water in large reservoirs, one of which, about 
a mile distant from the works, covers an area of about sixteen 
acres. Motive power for the machinerv is supplied by four large 
steam-engines, beam and horizontal, and one large turbine and 
two ordinary water-wheels. These are capable of being worked 
separately, or in connection with each other, and provide ample 
power for all the requirements of the concern. 

When the webs of woven linen, brown and raw in appearance, 
arrive at Glenmore, they are spirited away to a room reserved for 
their reception, where they have special marks of identification 
put upon them so that at any future stage they can be recognized. 
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This having been done, they are forwarded to the boiling vessels, 
where a proper alkaline preparation is awaiting them, and into 
which they are ruthlessly plunged. When they have been well 
packed in, the covers are screwed down upon them, and steam is 
infused into their midst at high-pressure. This process is con- 
tinued for some hours—it may be only two, or it may be twelve, 
as the circumstances may demand. But, however long or how- 
ever short the operation may be, no diminution of boiling power 
or chemical force is allowed to take place. A constant circulation 
of hot water, impregnated with the preparation, is kept up by 
means of an ingenious mechanical contrivance. When the boiling 
is completed to the satisfaction of the experts, the covers are un- 
screwed and the linen is lifted out of its seething bath. The wash- 
ing machines, which are automatically worked, next take the cloth 
in hand and thoroughly cleanse and purify it. Then the webs 
are taken on to the greens and lawns outside and lovingly spread 
out in all their snowy whiteness, where all the breezes of heaven 
are permitted to play upon them, their stay in the open air being 
timed in accordance with the atmospheric conditions. They are 
taken inside from time to time for further treatment, and again 
and again are stretched out in all their length upon the grass. 
The finishing processes are next brought into operation, in 
which many ingenious machines are employed, all working with 
precision and rapidity, taking the longest webs repeatedly through 
wet preparations, and then across drying cylinders, with the 
greatest ease. The machines used for the starching and blueing 
of pieces are particularly worthy of notice, dipping the cloth at 
one point into a mixture which seems to the uninitiated to have 
been specially contrived for giving back to the fabric all the im- 
purities of which it has been previously cleansed, and the moment 
afterwards conveying it dexterously through a spray of pure water 
and over rollers, leaving it at the other end in a condition of 
immaculate whiteness. We now accompany the cloth to the 
beetling department, which is of great extent at Glenmore. The 
firm have two distinct systems of beetling machines in operation 
at these works, as well as at Millbrook, a mile or so further up the 
river, where auxiliary works are always kept in full swing. 
Amongst the beetling machines recently introduced at Glenmore 
is one of a new and much improved construction, and one of the 
largest to be found in thetrade. Its operation differs considerably 
from that of the older class of machine; it attains a much higher 
speed and makes a greater number of strokes of the hammere, 
while it permits of several webs being beetled at the same time, 
some being put on while others are taken off. To admit of this 
triple arrangement, three rollers are conveniently placed, the whole 
being acted upon by suitable gearing. Upwards of a hundred 
beetling machines are used by the firm at Glenmore and Mill- 
brook together. The calendering of the webs may be regarded as 
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the final process of all, and this work is performed by machines of 
great size and power, having hot and cold rollers. Many kinds of 
goods, it ought to be mentioned, do. not require to be submitted to 
these later operations, but are turned out with the pure and 
natural soft finish. Diapers and linens for nursery and domestic 
‘ purposes supply instances of the class of goods referred to. 

Not less than 300,000 pieces of linen cloth are bleached yearly 
at the works of Messrs. J. N. Richardson, Sons, and Owden, 
Limited, and their warehouse at Belfast, to which the goods are 
forwarded direct from the bleaching fields, is one of the sights of 
the town, being a large and handsome building in the Italian 
style. Here the linen pieces are subjected to a careful examina- 
tion; after which they are folded and ornamented, and then 
despatched to their various customers. 

Returning again to Bessbrook we find that the cloth which has 
been received back from the bleachers has to go through the 
hands of the cloth-passers, who, with a rapidity that shows per- 
fect knowledge, select the linens according to their qualities and 
set them apart for the various markets for which they are adapted. 
This inspection having been successfully undergone, the cloth has 
to be lapped, measured, folded, pressed, packed, labelled, and so 
forth, before being sent out to the markets. The show-rooms con- 
tain examples of every description of goods made from flax, from 
ordinary table linen to the richest damasks. One of the attrac- 
tions on view is a damask table cloth in the form of a picture, a 
fac-simile of one manufactured for the Philadelphia Exhibition, 
the design of which represents the signing of the famous treaty 
between William Penn and the Indians, “the only treaty never 
sworn on oath and never broken.” The figures introduced into 
this woven piece of art are those of the Quaker founder of 
Philadelphia, his secretary, and two Indians, the grouping being 
effective and picturesque and the whole design one of great 
heauty. 

A few more facts relating to Bessbrook ought to be mentioned 
before we take our leave of it. Being practically a teetotal colony 
it is natural that societies connected with the temperance cause 
should flourish there. There is a Band of Hope with nearly a 
thousand members, a temperance society, and an association of 
Good Templars. A brass band has also been established at Bess- 
brook, whose musical exercises are of such an entertaining 
character that their services are often desired far beyond their 
own local borderland. Another valued institution in Bessbrook is 
its savings bank, for the encouragement of habits of thrift amongst 
the workers. The depositors are guaranteed five per cent. interest 
for their investments, and so largely is this privilege taken 
advantage of that it is no unusual thing to have a working-man 
customer with his £300 or £400 safely earning its five per cent. 
at this institution. Economy is a virtue that thrives in the 
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Bessbrook atmosphere. You see evidences of it on all sides. 
Even the waste flax that the machines reject, and which in the 
form of fluff flies about in the air and settles on the floor, is 
utilized, realizing to the proprietors an income of from £1,000 to 
£2,000 a year. 

Mr. John Grubb Richardson, whose name is a household word in 
Ulster in connection with the staple trade of the province, was born 
about the year 1800 in the town of Lisburn, where his grandfather, 
James Nicholson Richardson, and afterwards his father, were 
engaged in the linen trade. The ancestors of the family, which 
is of French extraction, came over to Ireland at the period of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and settled shortly afterwards in 
the village of Lisnagawey (now called Lisburn). At the time of 
the birth of John Grubb Richardson, the linen industry was in 
its infancy, bleaching operations being only carried on twice in 
the year, while the quantity of material which underwent the 
process was, as a matter of course, very limited. Along with the 
celebrated Dr. Handcock, Mr. Richardson’s father was the first 
to introduce an improved method of bleaching linen, which 
enabled them to carry on the work all the year round. 

After the death of Mr. J. G. Richardson’s father, the partner- 
ship consisted of that gentleman, the late Wm. Richardson, and 
John Richardson, and they had works in Lisburn and Donegall 
Place, Belfast. Trade prospered in their hands, and owing to the 
great energy and ability of the partners, the business increased to 
un extraordinary degree, and in the year 1847 the then firm 
bought the Bessbrook estate. The Bessbrook works came under 
the immediate direction of Mr. John G. Richardson some years 
later, he leaving the present concern to take up the sole manage- 
ment of the new establishment. 

During the time of the civil war in America the linen trade of 
the north of Ireland received a great impetus; indeed, the 
extraordinarily rapid growth of the town of Belfast, both in 
population and wealth, is chiefly attributable to this cause. 
During these prosperous times the Messrs. Richardson extended 
their operations to such a degree that their warehouse in 
Donegall Place, Belfast, became far too small for their business, 
and they erected their present magnificent premises in Donegall 
Square North, which are hardly equalled in the United Kingdom. 
About the year 1876, Mr. J. G. Richardson having through 
family relationship and other connection with the original firm 
of Messrs. J. N. Richardson, Sons, & Owden, again joined the 
latter concern, and become chairman of the company, the 
two establishments were amalgamated as a limited liability 
company. With respect to the name of Owden, it need only 
be said that the member of the firm bearing this name, who was 
a brother of the late Alderman Owden, of London, entered the 
house in 1847 as an apprentice, and at the expiration of his term 
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of service showed such an aptitude for the business that a partner- 
ship was offered to him, of which he availed himself, and he 
remained a useful member until the time of his death, about 
twenty-three years ago, when his place was taken by his son-in- 
law, Mr. Greer, late M.P. for Carrickfergus, who has since become 
deputy-chairman of the company. 

Mr. Richardson, as a consistent member of the Society of 
Friends, has never taken any prominent part in politics, and has 
twice refused to be appointed to the commission of the peace. 
He has been married twice. His first wife was Helena, daughter 
of the late Richard Grubb, of Cahir Abbey, by whom he had one 
son, James Nicholson Richardson, late member of Parliament for 
county Armagh, and one daughter. By his second wife, Jane 
Marian, daughter of the late Thomas C. Wakefield, of Morgallen 
House, Gilford, county Down, he has had issue one son and 
seven daughters. 

The splendid warehouse of the company in Donegall Square 
North, Belfast, has always formed one of the chief objects of 
attraction for distinguished visitors to this part of Ireland. Since 
1880 it has been visited once by Earl Cowper, when lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and twice by Lord Spencer while occupying 
the same exalted position. The last Viceroy of Ireland to honour 
the warehouse of Messrs. Richardson, Sons, & Owden by his 
presence was Lord Carnarvon, in September, 1885. But at no 
time has more interest been manifested in the work done by this 
firm than when the Prince and Princess of Wales visited the 
warehouse in April, 1885, and minutely inspected the goods pro- 
duced by the firm, which were so arranged that their Royal 
Highnesses could see at a glance the extraordinary perfection to 
which the manufacture of linen goods had been brought. On 
the occasion of the last visit of the British Association to Belfast, 
this warehouse was selected as the one most suitable for showing 
the members the progress which had been made of late years in 
the national industry. The Richardsons have, indeed, accom- 
plished so much on behalf of the linen trade that their names 
will always stand prominently out in the long and honourable 
list of the builders up of Ireland’s chief staple trade. It is on 
such lines that the future prosperity of the country has to be 
secured. 
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‘Vee accustomed only to the short journeys and civilized 
i surroundings which are connected with a tour through 
the English provinces can have little notion of what it is to be 
“on the road” in the Western States of America. It is not only 
that the country and the people are less civilized, but both are 
so different. Side by side with the strongest marks of primitive 
habitation you find instances of the latest inventions. The 
Pullman car startles the antelope and the prairie dog in its 
passage; advertisements of Mustang Liniment are daubed upon 
immemorial cliffs; and every little township of wooden houses 
has its church, its newspaper, and its Lyceum. 

It was in the latter buildings (which for the benefit of the 
uninitiated I may explain serve much the same purposes as an 
English town hall) that the travelling company that I had 
arranged to join at Kansas city, in the spring of 188-, usually 
gave its performances. It is surprising, | may remark ir 
passing, how advanced the Americans of the Western “cities” 
are in the arrangements of these local theatres. In most ol 
them some decent stock scenery may be found; and the rooms 
are nearly always clean, and the general arrangements most 
systematic. 

The company I was about to join was one of those struggling 
combinations of which there are so many travelling the States. 
Upon the basis of a small amount of capital and a large stock of 
histrionic enthusiasm, the “leading man ” of the company, who 
was also the manager, had “organized” the troupe for the 
exposition to the benighted denizens of the Far West of the 
beauties of the legitimate drama in general, and of his own 
acting in particular. His wife was a little woman from Florida, 
and the darkness of her complexion and a certain blueness of 
the tinge of her finger-nails spoke pretty decidedly of an 
admixture of negro blood in herself or in her ancestors. I found, 
soon after I joined the company, that she had been tried in 
Shakesperian leading parts, but had so egregiously failed in 
them that even to the partial eyes of her spouse the fact was 
evident that a substitute for her in these réles must be found. 
The result was an advertisement in a New York theatrical paper, 
and my acceptance thereof, decided partly by the fact that I had 
been “resting” for a tediously long period, but more by the 
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opportunity which seemed to be offered to me of gaining 
experience in the higher walks of the drama. 

I found the manager, who rejoiced in the Transatlantically 
aristocratic name of Calhoun, extremely polite, indeed, perhaps 
rather too much so, considering that his wife was a member of 
the company. I must say, however, that this amiability on Mr. 
Calhoun’s part arose much more from histrionic selfishness than 
from anything approaching to gallantry. Like most enthusiasts, 
he would have sacrificed anything to improve the effect of his 
performances ; and the fact that in me he found a leading lady 
who, whilst competent to sustain the characters allotted to her 
to the satisfaction of his audiences, was yet sufficiently modest 
to adopt Ais views of the proper treatment of a dramatic 
situation, had, I am sure, more to do with his cordiality than 
any personal admiration for myself. I need hardly say that the 
“views ” alluded to generally dictated giving a prominence in his 
own performances and a retiring reserve in mine which was not 
in every case warranted by the author’s text. 

As for Mrs. Calhoun (Pepita, as her husband called her—an 
example we may as well, for the sake of brevity, follow), she 
showed her dislike for me from the moment we met. It was, 
perhaps, too much to expect an actress who had made a failure 
in “leading business,” and who had been relegated to the 
Charmians and Emilias of Shakesperian representations, to 
welcome with cordiality the individual who came to take her 
place. At the same time, I think Pepita might have been a 
little less demonstrative of her antipathy. When we met in the 
passages of the various theatres which we visited she swept 
past after the slightest of nods, turning to me with marked 
disdain her rounded, though somewhat swarthy shoulders; and 
whilst I was upon the stage I often caught a glimpse of her 
standing in the wings, glaring upon me with eyes that shone 
with the lurid glare of bitter detestation. 

I soon discovered that, in addition to her hatred of me asa 
dramatic rival, Pepita cherished a feeling of jealousy of another 
kind. Knowing how deeply artistic egotism drowned every other 
voice in Mr. Calhoun’s breast, I was much amused at this 
ridiculous fancy on her part; and I am ashamed to say that, to 
annoy Pepita, I often elaborated the “business” between Mr. 
Calhoun and myself, especially in scenes of an amorous nature. 
I had, however, to be careful how I did this; for the tragedian, 
whose mind was entirely occupied with himself and the effect 
which he was producing upon the audience, was inclined to be 
uneasy at my thus putting myself forward; and I saw clearly 
that the day on which I cast him distinctly into the shade would 
be the day on which I should receive a firm but courteous 
* notice.” 

I will pass over several weeks of experience of this sort, during 
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which I had firmly established myself in the good graces of the 
various members of the company (with the exception always of 
the hostile Pepita), and come to the time of our visit to the 
little city of Selma, in the State of I generally made a 
point, in the places in which we played, of making the 
acquaintance of a few of the more respectable of the inhabitants. 
Manners are much franker and more simple in this particular 
than with you in England, and a well-conducted young woman 
in a travelling company is received with hospitality by the 
unconventional people of the Western townships. During our 
stay at Selma I had made the acquaintance of the family of 
Deacon Clay, which consisted of one strapping girl and three 
stalwart sons, all about (or over) six feet in height. The eldest 
and most stalwart of these three was named Saul, and it was he 
who in the forenoons during the first three days of our stay at 
Selma showed me the “lions” of the place, the waterfall, the 
saw mill, and the “ Maiden’s Leap”—for Selma, like other 
places, had its romantic traditions. On the fourth, as I, like 
Oliver, “asked for more,” he proposed to take me on a visit to 
“Old Leathers.” I consented, and on our way to this curious 
personage’s abode he gave me some information about him. 

Old Leathers, it appeared, was a harmless lunatic, who lived 
on odd jobs and the charity of-the neighbouring farmers. His 
particular weakness was a friendship for snakes in general, and 
rattle-snakes in particular. To avoid the danger of being bitten 
by these reptiles, he invariably wore a suit of soft leather, boots, 
jerkin, and all—hence his cognomen. 

We started from the town in one of those boxes upon wheels 
which are dignified in the West by the name of “ waggons ;” 
and after a jolting drive of several miles arrived at a glen 
between two “bluffs.” At the top of this Saul fastened the 
horses, and led me carefully down the narrow path which wound 
its way to the bottom of the little valley. It was bestrewn with 
masses of rock of all sizes and shapes, three or four of which, 
thrown together by some convulsion of nature, formed a sort of 
cave between them. Pausing some twenty feet above this, 
Saul hallooed, and a figure, which I saw at once must be “Old 
Leathers,” appeared in answer to the summons, like a demon 
through a trap in a pantomime. 

The old man was eccentrically clad in the suit of leather in 
which I had been prepared to see him attired, and the skin of a 
raccoon with the tail hanging gracefully behind, formed a charac- 
teristic covering for his grey head. His features were deeply 
marked with age and a hard frontier life, but had an appearance of 
haleness and health only seen in those habituated to an open-air 
existence. 

“ Here’s a young lady come all the way from New York to see 
vou,” said Saul, with pardonable exaggeration—Old Leathers 
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took off his cap and bowed with the air of a polished courtier— 
“Can’t you show her your pets ?” 

“Why, yes,” said the old man. “But you must not be 
frightened,” he continued with a genial smile. “It’s not 
every one that fancies ‘em. Keep quiet and I will bring them 
out.” 

Though considerably nervous, I concealed a cowardice which 
I felt that Saul would have despised, and was silent, whilst 
the old man took a flute from his pocket, and began to play 
one of those “Christy Minstrel” airs which are so popular in 
the United States. 

Then I saw a sight which astonished me. From under each of 
the numerous blocks of stone which were scattered around came a 
snake. ‘“Copper-heads,” spotted with copper-coloured splotches 
not only on the head but all over the body; “ garter-snakes,” 
grey and yellow-green, were there; but the majority of the 
audience at Old Leathers’ concert belonged to the species desig- 
nated in natural history books as the “ deadly ” rattle-snake. 
They came forward and curled and wound themselves about Old 
Leathers’ ankles, their heads gliding upwards over his legs, moving 
as if in caress, and then falling to the ground, rising again to 
repeat the motion. The quaint figure of the old frontiers-man ; 
the grotesque contrast between the strains of “ Mother, I am 
dying fast,” and the general surroundings ; the background of 
rocky cliffs and irregular rock-strewn grass; and the sight of the 
ever-moving, silent reptiles, whom my fancy and their constant 
restless motion multiplied into thrice their number, had a strange 
effect upon my senses. Louder and longer sounded the soft 
notes of the flute; faster and faster coiled and uncoiled them- 
selves the supple bodies of the snakes; till, at last, I felt a sort 
of mesmeric drowsiness coming over me, and had I gazed at this 
strange spectacle much longer, I believe, despite my horror of 
snakes in general, and “ rattlers ” in particular, [ should have left 
the spot where I was standing and joined in a tarantala dance 
with Old Leathers’ favourites. 

But the music ceased, and almost before he had time to put up 
his instrument every snake had disappeared as suddenly as he 
had come. I pressed the old man to take a reward for his 
exhibition, but he courteously refused. “If you would like to 
buy one, miss,” he said; “I sell many to menageries, and send 
some to England.” Seeing my horror, he added, “ You would not 
be the first, miss. Only this morning ——” “Oh, no!” I 
interrupted him in horror. Thanking him for his courtesy, we 
departed as we had come, but by what seemed an easier path. 
As we climbed it I noticed on the ground a glove. On picking it 
up I saw it was a woman’s, and abstractedly put it into my 
pocket, and we gained the waggon and drove home as fast as 
Deacon Clay’s two trotters could carry us. 
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It had been arranged that we should play “ Antony and Cleopatra” 
on that particular evening, by particular desire of the deacon and 
leading inhabitants of Selma, and I asked Saul to drive quickly 
that I might be back in time for the “call” at twelve. On 
arriving at the hall, I found a warm altercation going on between 
Mr. Calhoun and his wife. She had formerly attempted the part 
of Cleopatra, and I believe it was the one in which she was least 
unsatisfactory. But I really believe that her strongest objection 
to my undertaking the réle arose from her distaste for the detnon- 
strations of affection which the great dramatist’s lines suggest 
between the amorous Antony and the Egyptian queen. 

I was obliged to be a listener to this connubial dispute; and 
from what I heard I gathered that the conduct of Pepita had of 
late not been entirely exemplary. She had, it seemed, been 
“making too free” with a party of “cow boys” (cattle-drovers 
from Texas) who had honoured Selma with a visit; and it was as 
much to teach her a lesson as to secure an adequate representation 
of the part that her husband refused, in not too civil terms, to 
alter the cast of “Antony and Cleopatra.” Pepita might play 
Charmian if she chose ; otherwise, she might “ leave it alone.” 

At this refusal the passionate temper of the mestizo flared into 
flame. She first of all poured out upon the devoted head of her 
husband a flood of abuse which I need not write down here; and, 
then turning to me, she scolded me soundly for having “ sup- 
planted” her, as she called it. “Yes,” she said, her black eyes 
flashing, her nostrils dilated, and her hand clenched ina style that, 
if she could only have reproduced it on the stage, would have 
made her successful as a tragédienne, “ you have taken my bread 
out of my mouth, and you have taken my husband; but, mark 
my word, you won't live to enjoy either!” Then, her eyes falling 
upon the glove which happened to be protruding from the pocket 
of my ulster, she cried, “ Thief! Would you take everything ?” 
snatched the glove away, and dashed, weeping wildly, out of the 
place. 

I was surprised to discover that it was Pepita’s glove which I 
had picked up, and an uneasy wonder how it came to be left 
where I had found it hovered, so to speak, at the back of my 
brains for some hours. But, as these were also occupied with the 
very harassing work of rehearsing, it was not strange that my 
“ secondary musings ” had no definite result. 

There was a sort of suppressed hostility in Pepita’s manner 
when we met at the theatre in the evening. She was paler than 
usual, and more reflective and abstracted. She played Charmian 
* as if inadream. There was evidently something on, or in, her 

‘mind which made her manner so unusual. Once, when her 
husband attempted to enter her dressing-room, she slammed the 
* door in his face, and bolted it on the inside. 

The play proceeded, as usual, till we came to the well-known 
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scene of Cleopatra’s suicide in the last act. The actor who played 
the clown was ushered in by Cleopatra’s handmaidens, and in 
answer to my question, “ Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there, 
that kills and hurts not ?” delivered the speech set down for him. 
While waiting for my cue, I was harassed by a sound for which I 
could not account. It was a gentle “whirr,” like a dry pea 
rattling in its pod. I tried dreamily to localize this noise; and 
it is a curious instance of the difficulty of decision in these cases 
that it was not until I had actually taken the basket into 
my hand that I found that the sound was caused by something 
inside it. 

The exigencies of the stage leave no time for hesitation. 
Come what may the business of a scene must not stop. I took 
the basket from the clown, and, after speaking the lines which 
precede the action, raised the lid, and took what I presumed was 
the usual “ property” snake from its interior. 

I shall never forget the shudder of repulsion that ran over my 
body as I felt the clammy, oozing thing which I had grasped. A 
sort of restriction of the muscles took place which prevented my 
loosing my hold, even when | saw that it contained a large rattle- 
snake, which, stirred tu a high pitch of anger by its restraint, was 
drawing back its head, with its neck in exactly the shape of a note 
of interrogation, its mouth open, and its little eyes sparkling with 
rage, whilst it agitated its rattle savagely. In another moment 
it darted its nose against my neck with a force that was startling, 
and, overcome with sickening horror, I fainted. 


* * - * 


When I came to myself I was suffering an intolerablv burning 
pain in my neck. Saul Clay was standing near the sofa in the 
dressing-room, to which I had been carried after 1 had fainted. 
In a few words of deep feeling he told me that he had witnessed 
the accident, and, though not able to prevent the snake biting 
me, had applied the rough, but generally effective, frontier 
remedy of placing some gunpowder upon the bleeding wound and 
igniting it. It was to this readiness of action on his part that I 
probably owed my life. The snake had escaped in the confusion. 

I was brought to the belief that, but for Saul’s remedy my fate 
would have been sealed, by a shocking occurrence which hap- 
pened the same night. It appeared that Mrs. Calhoun had 
determined to leave her husband, and fly with one of the 
cow-boys I have already alluded to. Late in the night she took 
the keys of the building from her husband’s pocket, and came to 
the theatre, probably to procure some expensive dresses which 
were in her room behind the scenes. Whilst groping about for 
a light she must have trodden upon the snake, which probably 
dropped through a chink in the stage into her apartment ; 
and when the janitor came in the morning, he found her stiff 
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in death. Some letters in a man’s hand, which were discovered 
in her pocket, explained her plans. 

This painful event broke up the company. Learning that I 
was about to undertake a tedious journey back to New York, 
the good deacon persuaded me to remain with him till I might 
be able to hear of another engagement. I remained, and it 
was not long before one was offered me. The most perspica- 
cious cf my readers will have already foreseen that it came 
from Saul Clay, and that the part which I was to fill was that 
of his wife. I accepted the réle, and he says that I fill it to 
satisfaction; in fact, “leave nothing to be desired.” A blue 
mark on my neck, which nothing can erase, is the only memento 
which I possess of the painful accident which led to our 
marriage. 





SONG. 


I. 


Doubt not this heart, nor seek one answer more ; 
Doubt not this heart that trusteth all thy own, 
This heart that trusteth all itself to thee. 


Il. 


Who loves the life which only self can prize ? 
Who hates not fear that e’en itself suspects ? 
But this my heart dreads nought but thy delay. 


Ill. 
Sweet Faith, whose eye can watch love’s beacons sure, 
True as the spring that rears her sister’s flowers— 
So hides this heart its promised troth for thee. 
IV. 
Doubt not this heart! Thine not for spring alone, 


Or summer, but through winter’s bleakest rage, 
Though every heart had fled, still near, still thine. 


J. B. DALTON, 








PALLANZA. 


j E arrive at the Grand Hotel. An electric bell of unusual 

power notifies our advent; the doors are flung open; five 

or six waiters arrange themselves in perspective ; and a little gen- 

tleman with a sheaf of papers in his hand greets us as we enter. 

“How do you do, Miss Goodheart ! How do you do, Miss Keith! 

Iam very glad to see you again, and so is Bari. Bari—Bari— 
come here, sir!” 

Mr. Seyschab is always gracious in his welcome. Bari is a big 
St. Bernard dog, his inseparable companion. __ Bari considers Mr. 
Seyschab the head of creation, all other individuals ranking in his 
estimation with the calves and cows in Monte Bello, to whom his 
master also requires him to be, occasionally, civil. 

Mr. Seyschab is a remarkable man. Where he finds room in 
his brain to stow away his many talents; how he is able, physi- 
cally, to sustain the wear and tear of his untiring activity, puzzles 
me—lI might add, is a matter of awe. He is a musician, linguist, 
architect, farmer, hotel-keeper, general referee, and umpire. He 
oversees everything done in his domains, succeeds in what he 
undertakes, and yet finds time to give a helping hand to those 
who need it. “ But they must be honest, Miss Goodheart. Honest 
and willing to work. Then I will help them. Ofcourse. Yes.” 

Not so many years ago he came to Pallanza an utter stranger. 
He spied out the point of land opposite the Isola San Giovanni as 
the warmest spot for winter in all the countryside, and bouyht it 
then and there. Next, he planned the Grand Hotel and saw it 
built, of massive stone, according to his own ideas, with granite 
pillars, large atrio, and wide low steps which should not fatigue 
his guests. To the Italian nature his Bavarian straightforward- 
ness was an insult. It could not understand a man who said, “I 
will” and “I won’t” flatly and kept his word. It liked smooth 
speeches, and double dealing, and Mr. Seyschab’s habits were out 
of order. He would not take nineteen bricks where he paid for 
twenty; he spoke disagreeable truths now and then; he would 
not take advice calculated to damage his interests; he went his 
own way with a kind of steam-engine energy that exasperated the 
natives. The climax came when the prices of the Grand Hotel 
were published. Who ever heard of such ridiculous charges for a 
first-class establishment? Absurd! The adjacent hotel-keepers 
made a league together; Stresa and Baveno joined to ruin the 
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hated foreigner. They told intending visitors no such place 
existed—Mr. Seyschab had failed, the house was shut up; his own 
porter was bribed to send arriving guests to rival establishments. 
And yet he persevered. His life was in danger; yet he walked 
about the neighbourhood, his only guard Bari’s predecessor; he 
acted with inflexible justice and honesty ; he laboured incessantly ; 
where he could, he was kind, and, as a matter of course, he 
attained his end. He is a great man now; the other day he was 
asked to advise in a complicated matter at Stresa. He has 
bought another piece of land, and again ancther. He grows his 
own vegetables, keeps his own fowl, churns his own butter, supplies 
his own milk, makes gas, is station-master, and has, in the season, 
the hotel packed from top to bottom. When I was there in 
April not less than two hundred and twenty sat down each day 
to dinner. He has grown rich, they say, and he deserves it. 

On the other side of the road are the grounds of Villa Monte 
Bello—now a dépendance of the Grand Hotel. There is a side 
gate always open, and a little zig-zag path up the hill, running 
through a plantation of firs. It is not very steep and possesses 
three advantages above the longer and easier carriage drive it in- 
tersects: first, the aromatic perfume from the trees; next, the 
shortness of the distance ; last, no view till the summit is reached. 

Here, we find a green wooden bench and, perhaps, a footstool. 
There is,a few paces distant, i modern ruin where we can buy 
milk fresh from the cow; but let us sit down instead. Gold- 
finches are chirping happily in the thicket near; Mr. Seyschab’s 
hens are clucking in their wired-in yard, and the soft lowing of 
his Swiss cows notifies the approach of milking-hour. The air 
is full of sweet meadow fragrance—spring freshness—and a warm, 
luxurious sense of well-being steals over us. We begin to com- 
prehend how eternal idleness, eternal, passive admiration of the 
Creator’s works should have been the old Italians’ notion of future 
blessedness. It is so still here, so beautiful, and the grand 
curves of the Everlasting Hills so full of rest. 

Down below, Isola Bel!a, Isola Madre, Isola Pescatori look like 
bouquets floating on the calm grey lake; and tiny boats with 
awnings and gaily-coloured flags are gliding hither and thither 
between us and them. On the farther shore rises the Matterone, 
with a little snow on its summit, overshadowing Baveno ; and the 
white scars on the point beyond, where the mountain has been 
quarried for marble, shine pitifully under the dark pine wood 
immediately above. The extreme end of the Reach, to the right, 
is fringed with willows and poplars, and far, far in the distance 
the huge white barrier of the Simplon rises sheer from the valley 
to the sky. Nearer, overlapping each other in a wondrous maze 
of bluffs, peaks, and purple crags, are innumerabl> mountains, 
spiritualized, as it were, by the haze that hovers round them ; and 
the ruddy slopes of Monte Rosso, behind Suna, throws into strong 
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relief the town of Pallanza with its colonnades and campanile, 
and rows of boats along the shore. 

I prefer, myself, the Lago Maggiore to the Lago Como. There 
is, to me, a great charm in the broad expanse of grey water, in the 
velvety smoothness of the Sasso di Ferro, whose double outline 
stands out against the blue sky to the left. I like to watch the 
morning mists brood on the low hills behind St. Caterina, on 
Stresa and Baveno. I like to see the first early boat laden with 
stones make its toilsome way from Suna, round the point to Intra ; 
and to wait at my window until the moon fades, and the stars 
grow dim, and the mists slowly wind themselves away. There is 
a largeness, a gentleness, a grandeur about Nature in this place, 
that, again, fairy tales become intelligible, and the mystery of 
dreaming life away while looking into some beautiful enchanted 
face becomes perfectly plain. 

There is, certainly, no lack of variety at Pallanza. During the 
day there are numbers of excursions to be made by water and land. 
Boats and boatmen are always in waiting at the water gate at 
the foot of the hotel garden; and, by stepping into one of these, 
another species of “ dolce far niente” can be experienced. The 
air upon the lake is peculiarly good for overworked heads—as I 
can testify. It is surprising how great a relief is felt, how much 
“wool” is removed from tired brains in the course of an hour’s 
row; and then there is, besides, the pleasure of crushing camphor 
leaves on the Isola Bella, startling the pheasants on the Isola 
Madre, or bringing home camellias and azaleas from the Villa 
Francesini. 

At Intra there is a glass manufactory, and also one of felt hats. 
Last autumn I went through the latter with an English philan- 
thropist, great on the subject of strikes, and was considerably 
amused by the questions asked and the answers given. We saw 
the whole process of hat-making, from the cleansing of the fine 
angola wool to the wrapping up of “chimney-pots” in silver 
paper. As we were passing into the last department my friend 
could contain himself no longer. He laid one finger on the 
master’s breast, “ Tell me,” said he solemnly, “are there any 
trades unions hereabouts ?” 

The master observed the finger carefully, raised his grave eyes 
to the philanthropist’s face, and broke into a broad grin: “ Parmé 
les maitres, non; parmi les owvriers, oui, monsieur!” he 
answered. 

Then he showed us a beautiful “ topper,” fresh from the ironing 
block, inside of which was written in gold letters on a white 
satin ground, “Stress and Co. Prize Medal, London and 
Paris.” 

“No trades union among the masters,” quoth he! The last 
object of admiration we were expected to praise was a blank, 
whitewashed chamber, intended for the reception of an English 
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machine from Manchester, calculated to save a considerable 
amount of labour. Two strong impressions were left on my 
mind as we walked homewards, both results of our visit. The 
first arose from the cleansing of the wool. The light particles 
driven helplessly hither and thither within their glass case by a 
wind, the fury of which could be seen, and the roaring of which 
was supplied by the clamorous engines, reminded me of the 
place where Francesca da Rimini expiates her sin : 


“... . luogod’ ogni luce muto, 
Che mugghia come fa mar per tempesta 
Se da contrari vento é combattuto, 
La bufera infernal che mai non resta, 
Mena gli spiriti con sua rapina, 
Voltando e percotendo gli molesta.” 


Dante, probably, gathered the image from falling snow in a 
winter storm ; but though I have often watched the delicate flakes 
whirled through the streets of my native town, I never fully 
realized the pain of the quoted lines until I looked into the 
narrow, dusty case at Intra. 

The second impression was more practical: @.¢., in days of 
tournures ladies should not walk between two rows of machinery 
in motion; especially at Intra, where there is no precaution 
taken to avoid accidents, and- where the passages are far from 
wide. 

The most gorgeous sunset I saw that year, rejoiced us as we 
were walking homewards. When we came near Mrs. Ashburner’s 
villa I, by chance, turned round to take a last peep at the St. 
Gotthard before rounding the point. The effect was beyond 
description. The Sasso di Ferro loomed through a lurid haze, a 
mass of sullen purple; the lake was ruffled and green, instead of 
grey. Far in the distance the white tips of the Splugen range 
were dyed deep crimson. The St. Gotthard was as yet unchanged ; 
but the nearer hills were stained most vivid violet, red, and 
orange. It was a marvellous combination of colour. My excla- 
mation caused the others to stop also, and I believe we walked 
most of the way along that part of the road backwards ! 

A few days later we made a pleasant excursion to the Roman 
bridge at Cossogno—a village perhaps three hours distant from 
Pallanza. We started from the hotel after déjeuner about two p.m., 
and drove past the prison into the country, by the church of the 
Madonna della Campagna, whose Moorish-looking tower seemed, 
to me, more than usually beautiful. This church is a favourite of 
ours. Tall elms grow before the door, broken granite pillars and 
capitals lie on the sward, and peeps of the lake, of wide meadows, 
of Monte Rosso are framed by the overhanging branches. Inside 
there are many frescoes, and some fine wood-carving ; but I am 
afraid what pleases me best in the whole building is the wooden 
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—the very plain indeed—wooden steps by which the preacher 
scrambles up on the rail of the chancel, and thence into the 
magnificent pulpit that presents such a fine appearance to the 
world. What if the good man were to slip—or the ladder to 
give way? Would the congregation quote Shakespeare ? 

In the shadow of the porch little children come to prepare 
their lessons for the next day’s school; there the studious ones 
imbibe moral sentiments from copper-plate copies and the idle 
ones follow in thought the mazy mosquito dance or the waver- 
ing sunlight on the grass. Above them, on the wall, there is an 
old sundial, with the half-effaced figure of Death holding the 
arrow that marks the hour, and the inscription : 


“Oh tu che in mi guardi, 
Vicin me troverai quado 
Io tiro i colpi, se ben non vedi 
Che pit tu schivar, io so ben farli.” 


Or, freely rendered into English : 


“O thou, that lookest upon me, wilt find me near when I strike the hours. I 
know well how to do it, so thou canst no longer see how to save thee.” 


A little farther on, we crossed the river and drove along the 
bank for some distance; then turning to the right, we passed 
through a village boasting a town hall, but very narrow streets. 
Presently the scenery became wilder; Monte Rosso showed 
another phase of character, with chasms and crags instead of 
gentle slopes, as on the Pallanza side; the mountains formed an 
amphitheatre in which small hills lay sheltered ; here and there, 
one the site of a village, with the usual campanile pointing sky- 
wards. Next we came to a few tumble-down buildings where 
vines clambered over balconies, and twined themselves round beams 
of ruined :houses, and golden corn cobs were heaped together, 
drying inthesun. Dogs barked furiously after us, and a frightened 
hen flew over the horses’ heads with the agility of previous 
practice. We climbed higher and higher, until the torrent below 
became a mere thread of green and silver; the air became more 
bracing, the hills more solemn, in a few minutes we dashed into 
Cossogno, and halted in style before the principal albergo. 

Here we had to leave the carriage and go on foot through the 
town into the ravine which the bridge spans. We met a bridal 
party coming up from the valley; all the men marching in a 
group together, headed by a lad who played a concertina con 
amore, the women, bride included, toiling after, anyhow. They 
were not of much account so far as one might see. As presently, 
the path grew rougher and the descent more rapid, the Chief 
decided to let us go on alone while she rested under some trees ; 
then we found a boy who, for a consideration, showed us the best 
way of getting down. But that best way was very bad. 
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When we arrived at the bridge, however, and the child left us 
we felt ourselves more than repaid. The torrent has worn itself a 
deep bed in the rocks, which start up to a considerable height 
sheer from the stream—a rich chocolate colour, contrasting beau- 
tifully with the transparent green of the water that rushed round 
a bend in its course between the pointed cliffs, dashing itself into 
foam under the bridge as it fell over some stones into a shadowy 
pool and hurried away, swiftly and quietly, round another curve. 
The bridge is a graceful, single arch thrown across the chasm, so 
far above the river and so far below the level of the road, as to 
appear hung almost mid-air. The only building within sight is 
a chapel, surrounded by green fields and chestnut trees, whose 
yellow leaves were already fluttering to the ground. The silence 
was profound, broken only by the subdued soughing of the wind 
through the trees and the roar of the water down below. Near 
at hand I picked the last violet of the year. 

As we were climbing the hill on our way back to the carriage, 
the church bells rang out a wedding march, and we, again, met 
the bridal party who, headed by the concertina, were filing into a 
house to dance in a front room. We followed the example of two 
or three children, and peeped in between the bars of the grated 
window to see what a Cossogno ball was like. Graver dancing 
could hardly be imagined; owls are not half so solemn as these 
peasants were; with faces expressive of nothing but calflike- 
stupidity, they circled round and round the room—they grew 
hot, they grew hotter, they became exhausted, and still they con- 
tinued without changing a muscle, or losing for an instant the 
blank, joyless, hopeless stare with which they had commenced. 
They did not quite approve of strangers looking on, so we left 
them to their serious dissipation and resumed our way to the 
albergo. 

We returned through Intra instead of by the Madonna della 
Campagna, having on the road a beautiful view of the Sasso di 
Ferro, rising like an ideal mountain out of the grey lake. Some- 
times the moon appears red behind it, and, could the proper 
hour be hit on, I fancy a drive from Cossogno to Pallanza by 
moonlight, when the gorges become mysterious and the little 
waterfalls silver, and the osmunda fern more fairy-like, when the 
air is warm, soft, and fragrant, would be as near perfection 
as anything this earth affords. 

I tried to find a photograph of this Roman bridge in Pailanza, 
but failed ; for the difficulty of obtaining a good point of view is 
great, owing to the steepness of the rocks, which afford no resting- 
place for man or camera. But perhaps the loss is not so serious 
after all, as it would take a very superior artist to do the effect 
justice. 

Pallanza is an odd little town, full of arcades and funny shops. 
There is one street devoted almost entirely to the sale of chocolate 
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and sausages. It runs parallel tothe quay and behind the market- 
place. Long black rosaries and silk rugs seem also the most 
prominent wares. Last autumn the latter were very cheap, as 
low as four frances; the former, I regret to say, rose in price. 
They are made of a fruit that grows, some say in the lake itself, 
others in the rivers that flow into the lake. A waiter on the 
Isola Bella assured me it was good to eat when fresh! But I am 
not sure he spoke from personal experience. He called it “Marone 
del Lago.” By right these handsome, romantic-looking rosaries 
should cost only fifty centimes, though unsuspecting visitors often 
pay more. In the autumn, however, they were hard to find, and 
when at last I discovered one hanging in the window, covered 
with dust, the boy would not let me have it under seventy-five 
centimes. 

“ Why must I pay the extra sous ?” I asked. 

“ Per la polvere!” he answered laughing. “ For the dust!” 

And that dust is warranted to last. No amount of brushing 
will get it off! 

I ought not to conclude without speaking of Mr. Seyschab’s 
garden. The grass is good, the trees are fine, but there are not 
many flowers. It is characteristic, though, as indeed it is 
of the hotel itself, that, in spite of the crowd collected there, 
it is always easy to be alone. There is no overcrowding; 
there is always room enough to escape from noise, even though 
the space is limited. If you have never noticed how the young 
leaves of the Japanese medlar curve at the point on a sunny day, 
you have a very pretty pleasure still in store when you go to 
Pallanza—each, a long, pale-green surface veined with darker 
lines, finishing in a delicate, graceful little sweep over, a sort of 
beautiful sauciness, as if it would ask, Can you do that, I should 
like toknow? Yes,truly. If you feel inclined neither to go 
out boating nor walking, if you are too lazy to read, steal a foot- 
stool from its hiding-place under one of the great bear-like 
pines, and take possession of the bench under the Japanese 
medlars, looking towards Sta. Caterina, and in the course of an 
hour you will surely find out that dolce far niente does not by 
any means imply doing nothing ! 

ELWYN KEITH. 
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THE BLUEBELLS. 


LIKE landscapes in the distance seen with graduated blue, 

Forests of bluebells clothe the wood in one yet varying hue ; 

Beneath the shelt’ring trees they stand, safe from the with’ring 
heat, 

And wave their bright heads in the breeze as if our steps to greet. 


So full of sap and strength they spring forth from the woodland 
side, 

As if they held some power within, long with us to abide. 

Too exquisite their beauty seems to own a mortal birth, 

Fairies have ta’en the form of flowers to dwell upon this earth. 


Since then a few revolving days had wheeled in rapid flight ; 

When once more eye and feeling yearned to view the charming 
sight. 

I reached the spot to see with strange amazement and dismay, 

That all the company of flowers had, dreamlike, passed away. 


Are there not hopes and cherished joys that decorate life’s way ? 
The bluebells of those earlier years that promised long to stay. 

So strong they seemed we were compelled to revel in their light, 
And woke one morn to find them gone—fled like a dream of night. 


Could we in patient hope await until another year, 

This lovely multitude within the forest would appear. 

So in the woodland of the heart, bare winter will not stay, 
And other joys will take the place of those now passed away. 





KITTY OF THE “FROZEN BAR.” 


OME years ago the “Frozen Bar” was a very favourite 
house of entertainment at Kimberley. At first a mere 
bar, rooms had been added to it and it had prospered and 
grown into an hotel. So far as it was possible for an iron house on 
the Diamond Fields to be kept cool it was worthy of its name. 
There was plenty of ice there when ice was to be obtained, and 
even when the ice machines had broken down, as they con- 
stantly were doing, the bottles were kept cool by cunning 
devices known to its proprietress. However dusty and hot it 
was outside, pretty little Kitty was behind the bar looking after 
her business, fresh, bright, clean, and cool, and the sight of 
a clean and cool human being in a Kimberley dust-storm was 
always refreshing. 

The “Frozen Bar” was used by men who would by no means 
frequent common bars and rub shoulders with the very question- 
able characters who were to be met with there. Jim Pallatter, 
the gambler and sharper, never hung round the “ Frozen Bar ” to 
find some one who would first shake the dice for drinks, and after- 
wards, to wile away the time, throw for sovereigns. His self- 
assurance was proof against a good deal, but Kitty’s quiet way of 
letting him know that his room was preferred to his company was 
too much for him. Illicit diamond buyers, as that section of the 
Kimberley public who live by buying stolen diamonds are called, 
did not care to use the “ Frozen Bar” unless they were prosperous 
and in the higher walks of the trade. Situated near the diamond 
market and the mine it was thronged by a crowd of men very 
representative of Kimberley. Men came there dressed in every 
description of costume, from moleskins, flannel shirts, and slouch 
hats to suits of London-made clothes sent out from home by 
West End tailors. You would see the rugged weather-worn faces 
of men who had been diggers all over the world wherever the 
earth had yielded gold or precious stones, and the dark, hungry- 
eyed, bird-of-prey-like faces of Jews who are drawn to the spot 
where men find precious stones as vultures are drawn to a corpse. 
It was in the afternoon, just after luncheon, that the place would 
be most crowded. Then Kitty would be in her element, taking 
money, though more often “good-fors,” answering questions, 
chaffing and laughing over the news of the day—the latest scandal 
or the best joke against some one—and making comments upon it 
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very often more humorous than polite. Poor, bright, cheery, big- 
hearted little Kitty, though she used to laugh at stories she ought 
not to have listened to, and make remarks which were not over- 
womanly, she had a woman’s tender heart. In the early days of the 
Fields when hardships were greater and the ups and downs of life 
were more marked there were many who had good reason to be 
grateful to her. She had beena friend in need to many a man who 
from illness or accident had been pushed down and was likely to be 
trampled upon in the fierce race for wealth which goes on in the 
first days of a rush to a new digging. Amongst the boarders at 
the “ Frozen Bur” there were often two or three whose “ good- 
fors ” did not seem to be very valuable, but to whom Kitty was just 
as civil as to her most solvent customers. 

She was nearer thirty than twenty, and her life had been 
rather a hard one, though it had left very few traces on her bright 
little face, and her troubles had not made her laugh less cheery 
or her smile less kind, though perhaps they had caused that 
dash of cynicism which sometimes showed itself in her talk. She 
had begun life as a ballet-girl in a London theatre, had travelled 
half over the world with a theatrical company, and at Cape Town 
had married a Diamond-field man who had taken her up to 
Kimberley. 

Her husband, whom she had never cared much for, was anything 
but a satisfactory one. But her married life did not last very long. 
Less than a year after her marriage a middle-aged female arrived 
on the Diamond-fields and laid claim to her husband, and as she 
was a person of great determination and was able to prove that 
she had married him some years before in London, she carried 
him off in triumph, leaving Kitty to find out whether or no a 
bad husband was better than none at all. Kitty would probably 
have answered this in the negative, for she was very weil able to 
take care of herself. She started the “Frozen Bar” and pro- 
spered there, and if she had only been good at saving money 
would have become quite a rich woman. 

“Has Jack been in here to-night, Kitty?” said a man who, 
with some others, had come in one evening before going home; 
“he has come back from the river and is in the camp again.” A 
troubled look came across Kitty’s face as she answered, “ Which 
Jack ? there are so many of them about.” “Jack Hope.” “ Ah, 
[ saw your friend Mr. Jack Hope just now at the ‘Corner Bar’ as 
[ passed,” said another man; “he was with a nice crowd—Jim 
Pallatter, Ike Sloeman, and all that lot. He has become a 
regular loafer. I shouldn’t be surprised to hear that he was run 
in any day, for he is always with the illicit lot.” 

“ What do you mean by talking about my friend?” said Kitty. 
“T have no friends, only customers ; but he used to be a friend of 
yours. Why don’t you fellows do something to keep him 
straight ?” 
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“ No good,” “Gone too far,” “Ought to clear out,” were their 
answers to Kitty’s question; but one or two men looked rather 
guilty, for Jack Hope once had been a popular man on the Fields 
and had had a good many friends. 

“Clear out indeed! where to? To the devil for all you care. 
That is so like you men; that is how you stick to a friend.” 

“Listen to Kitty ; : why, she seems to be quite sweet on Jack 
Hope. Look out, Kitty; he would drink up the profits pretty 
quick,” said a little Jew who had been listening to the conversa- 
tion though no one had been speaking to him. 

An angry flush came across Kitty’s face. For once, she could not 
think of a neat retort, and she answered, showing that she was 
hurt, “ Look here, Mr. Moses or Abrams or whatever your name 
is, I never spoke to you; he wouldn’t take your help, and no one 
expects you to help a man.” 

* Don’t know about not wanting my help; he is glad enough to 
be helped by some very queer people,” said the little Jew as he 
walked out of the place, grumbling out something about never 
coming in again. 

“ Hope may be a fool, and he may have gone to the bad, but I 
hate to hear a little cad like that sneering at him,” said Kitty; 
and then feeling that she had perhaps made rather a fool of her- 
self she changed the conversation, and in a minute was laughing 
at some rather pointless story, chaffing another man about some 
joke there was against him, and seeming to be in the wildest 
spirits. 

“ What good fun that woman is; such a lot of ‘ go’ in her,” said 
one of the men who had left the place to another as they walked 
home together. “I don’t like to hear her,” said the other, a man 
whose ideals were somewhat higher, though his habits of life were 
even more irregular than those of most men on theDiamond Fields. 
“She is such a good little woman—a deal too good to talk as 
she does.” 

These men would have been surprised if they had seen the 
woman they were talking about whom they had left in such high 
spirits. The place was empty, she leaning with her elbows on the 
bar and her shapely hands covering her face, sobbing as if her 
heart would break. Yes, she thought, she was a fool to have 
cared anything for him or any other man. Were they not all 
either hard, selfish, and heartless, or reckless, prodigal, and 
hopeless ? 

With all her knowledge of the world she had let herself care a 
great deal for Jack Hope, the ne’er-do-well and loafer whose fate his 
old friends had been discussing. What they had said was probably 
true, she thought, it was no use doing anything for him. She had 
tried to help him. It was her money which had started him upon 
a prospecting trip down the river; but it was no good, he had 
thrown the work up and was back again in the camp. Yes, they 
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were right, there was not much chance for him: his associates 
were about the worst lot in the camp. He seemed tobe going 
the road which has taken so many a Kimberley man to the prison, 
yet she couldn’t leave him to travel it. Ah, what a fool she was, 
she thought. She had forgotten to call her boy to shut the place 
up though it was late and she hears a step at the door. At once 
she wipes her eyes and looks herself again. 

The late customer is a man about five-and-twenty. Once he 
must have been very good-looking, and even now his face has 
some of its old grace about it. Now, however, it tells a very ugly 
story plainly enough. It is haggard and worn with drink and 
dissipation, and he has a reckless, defiant expression as if he 
refused to show a shame he felt. Even for the Diamond-fields his 
dress is rather careless. One of his eyes is discoloured, while on 
his other cheek he has marks of a more recent cut. Any one who 
knew colonial life could sum him up. An Englishman well-born 
who has gone to the bad; a type of man to be met with all over 
the colonies, who has been sent abroad so that he should not dis- 
grace his people at home. 

Staggering up to the bar he asks Kitty how she is and calls for 
a drink. There is rather a sharper tone than usual in her voice as 
she tells him that it is too late and that she is going to close. 
“ You had better go back to the ‘Corner Bar,’ that is more in your 
line than this place, isn’t it ?” she adds. 

* All right,” he says, “I will clear out. I suppose I am not 
good enough for this shanty. So good night.” 

“ Stop,” she said, changing her mind as he turned to go away}; 
“you needn’t be in such a hurry, I want to ask you something. 
What are you doing-—where are you staying now ?” 

“Staying? Oh, anywhere. I slept on the veldt last night; I 
am going to sleep at old Sloeman’s place to-night. He is a good 
sort, is old Sloeman—don’t turn his back on a man because he is 
down on his luck. I am going to work with him.” 

Mr. Sloeman was the owner of some claims in one of the mines 
which nobody else had ever made pay, but in which, without doing 
much work, he managed to find a great many di: imonds. He also 

was the proprietor of a canteen of more than shady reputation, 
and had an interest in one or two Katir stores. Some people were 
unkind enough to suggest that his diamonds were bought at the 
canteen and stores from Kafirs who had stolen them from their 
masters. He had been from time to time very charitable. in 
finding work for young men who were out of employ. A good 
many of these young men had afterwards attracted the attention 
of the detective police and found their way to the prison. 

“Stop, Jack, you are not going up there to-night. One of my 
rooms is empty, you can have that. I wouldn’t go up there to- 
night,” said Kitty. 

Jack said he would go—he was expected there. 

Qo 7 
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* Stop, Jack, you’re not so bal that you can’t talk sense. You 
know what old Sloeman means, and what his game is. You have 
always been straight whatever they can say of you. Don’t have 
anything to do with that old thief!” 

“Yes, and a lot of good being straight has done me. Old 
Sloeman is a good deal better than the lot who turn their backs 
on me, and thief or not, I am going to work with him!” 

“ Well, Jack, have a drink before you go. I am sorry for what 
I said just now. We will have a drink together,” said Kitty as she 
took down a bottle of whisky and some soda-water. Jack did 
not. refuse—he seldom did refuse such an offer. 

“Heaven forgive me!” said Kitty to herself as she more than 
half filled a tumbler with whisky. “That will just about finish 
him, but he shan’t go up there to-night.” 

“That is rather a stiffish drink,” he said as he finished it. 
Then he had another and forgot all about going up to Sloeman’s, 
and Kitty called her Kafir boy to shut up the place and put Jack 
to bed in the spare room. 

“The baas in the spare room he plenty bad this morning, 
missis,” said Kitty’s Kafir servant to her next morning as she was 
having her breakfast. 

“ Take him this, he wiil get all right,” said Kitty, giving him 
some brandy in a glass and a bottle of soda-water. “That won't 
hurt him, though he will have to knock it off and pull himself 
together, for this child is going to look after him,” she added 
to herself. 

Very soon the Kafir came back. “The baas he drink the 
brandy and throw de soda at me. I think him going mad,” he 
said rubbing his head. 

Kitty was not much alarmed ; she had seen a good deal of that 
sort. of thing. She wondered whether it would be any good, if it 
were possible, to persuade Jack to become a Good Templar. She 
felt afraid that it would not be very easy and that he would shun 
the rejoicing there would be over him. He wanted some one to 
keep him straight, she thought, and woman-like, she began to 
believe that one of her sex could do it. After some time Jack 
came out of his room. He had a blank stare on his face and said 
nothing, but walked into the street without his hat on. He was 
evidently queer, very queer, Kitty thought, as she led him back 
to his room and then sent her boy for the doctor. 

“He is in for a bad go of fever; rather a nasty case—typhoid 
symptoms ; knocked his constitution to bits with drink,” said the 
doctor. “ He will want a lot of looking after. He had better go 
to the hospital—the free ward—the paying wards are full; not 
that they would be much in his line if they were not,” he added. 

“T think he had better stay here, doctor,” answered Kitty. 
“ T will see after nursing him; you know, doctor, nursing is rather 
my forte.” 
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“ No one can see after him better than you, my dear,” said the 
doctor, who knew Kitty well. “ 1 fancy, however, he won't be a 
very profitable boarder for you ; but that’s your look out.” 

“ Oh, that is all right,” said Kitty. “Come and see him again 
soon, doctor ; remember I sent for you.” 

The doctor said he would come round again soon and drove off 
—thinking what a good little woman Kitty was, and wondering 
whether there was anything more than pity in her feeling for that 
ne’er-do-well, Jack Hope. 

“T trust she don’t care for him, for I am afraid there would be 
only trouble in it for her however it turned out,” he thought to 
himself, 

The doctor was right ; it turned out a very nasty case of fever, 
and for weeks it looked very black. For the time the “ Frozen 
Bar” lost its popularity. Kitty was hardly ever there, and when 
she was there was very little fun in her. She was always afraid 
that her customers would make too much noise. The old merry, 
almost reckless, look had left her and there was a more tender and 
soft expression in her face. She spent most of her time in a room 
behind the house—the coolest and best bedroom she had. Its 
late tenant, one of her most solvent boarders, had been somewhat 
disturbed and a good deal affronted at being moved out of it. 
But Kitty was determined to have it for the sick man, who for 
weeks was tossing on the bed in delirium. For a long time he did not 
recognize her or know where he was, and was a boy at school or a 
cadet at Sandhurst again. Then the delirium left him and he knew 
her, though he hardly seemed to ask himself were he was or how 
she came to be looking after him. Perhaps the hours that poor 
little Kitty spent nursing him as he got better were some of the 
happiest in her life. Then he was never happy when she was 
away from him, and he used to watch her as a sick dog watches its 
master. He seemed so different, so much more like what he had 
heen once and so unlike what he had become on the Diamond- 
tields. When he grew stronger and able to talk about how he 
became ill, tears came into his eyes when he thanked ber for her 
kindness. “If it had not been for you I should have gone up to 
old Sloeman’s place at the West End, and if I had not died there 
should have become one of his lot,” he said ; “ how good you have 
been to me.” 

As he grew stronger she began to think that. he knew her secret, 
and there was something in his face which seemed to tell her that 
he felt something more than gratitude for her. Then she hardly 
ever came near him. He did not want any more nursing, she 
thought. One day he had got up, and she had been talking to 
him in her old cheery manner, telling him that he could pull him- 
self together, and do as well as any one else, when what she had 
heen half expecting came. 

“ Hers was the only influence,” he said, “ which could keep him 
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straight. He knew she cared for him. If she would marry him he 
would be able to keep away from drink.” 

She told him the truth; she did care for him. She would 
marry him if he wanted it, and would care to marry her. But he 
must show her first that he could reform. She knew that she was 
no “great shakes,” she said, but she wasn’t going to marry a man 
she could not trust to keep away from drink. 

He’ promised that he would reform, and it was agreed that they 
were to wait for a year and then they were to be married and 
leave the Diamond-fields, and go to some other colony. He. was 

_ no ‘great prize, this shattered invalid, who was far more likely 
than not to return to his old ways. But Kitty, for all that, had a 
hard struggle with herself not to take him as he was, instead of 
waiting and perhaps losing him altogether. “No, she would not 
marry him there, it wouldn’t be fair to him,” she said, “she would 
wait till he was the man he was before he ever took to drink, and 
then if he cared to marry her she would be the proudest woman 
in the world.” 

Then she talked over a plan she had for him. She had bought 
some claims in the mine, he must work them for her. She was 
sure the ground would turn out well, and they would make lots of 
money. 

That is how Jack Hope, who had utterly gone to the bad in the 
opinion of most men who knew him, got a start again. 

Of course, their claims ought to have turned out well, and they 
ought to have found a big diamond, which would have made their 
fortune all at once. But Kitty’s belief in the claims proved 
to be rather unfounded : some weeks they paid expenses, some they 
did not. Jack Hope ought at once to have become a reformed 
¢haracter, but he did not. More than once work was at a stand- 
still in their claims for days, and he had to come to Kitty, shame- 
faced and haggard, with a sad story of transgression to tell. But 
she persuaded him to try again, and did her best to keep him 
straight, and at last he became stronger and better. Men began 
to think that he had some chance, he had been steady for a long 
time. Kitty was going to succeed in making something of him. 
He began to take some pride in himself, and at the end of twelve 
months he was a better man than he had been for years. 

At that time there was an outbreak of Kafirs and Griquas on 
the border of the province, and troops were raised on the Diamond 
Fields. There was plenty of military enthusiasm. Times were bad, 
and the Diamond Fields answered to the call for men to serve their 
country at five shillings a day. Store-keepers who could supply 
uniforms, and transport-riders who had waggons and oxen, came 
forward to help their country in its hour of need at a considerable 
profit to themselves. For Hope, the chance was just what he 
longed for. 

Kitty did not try to prevent him from going out, for she thought 
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it was the best thing he could do. She knew all his history now. 
How he had got into some trouble at Sandhurst, and had been sent 
abroad by his stern old uncle, who had determined not to leave 
the family acres to one who, he thought, was certain only to bring 
disgrace upon his family. She thought it only natural that he 
should wish to volunteer and take the chance of showing that 
there was something in him. When the Diamond Field Horse left 
the camp she went out to see them off, and felt proud of her 
lover, as she saw him ride off in his troop. “He won’t come back 
a trooper,” she said to herself, “if there is much fighting to be 
done.” 

She was right about his not coming back a trooper. When there 
was any work to be done he was in the thick of it, and he had 
some opportunities of showing that soldiering was a trade he was 
fit for. Promotion, such as it is, comes quickly in a colonial 
corps, and when he came back he had a commission. He came 
back a new man, proud of and confident in himself. For years 
his life had been all down the hill, and until Kitty had stretched 
out her kind little hand to help him every one had been content 
to speculate as to how long it would take him to get to the 
bottom. Perhaps he would have hardly cared to think how much 
she had done for him. She was so fond of him and proud of him, 
it was only natural, he thought, but still it was gratifying. He 
was very pleased to see her again, and her bright little face and 
cheery manner were very charming to him. He, of course, was 
conscious that he was going to marry beneath him; still he got on 
with her better than he did with the few ladies he had ever met; 
for though he was a gentleman of excellent family he was not a 
very refined person. They were to have been married in a few 
weeks when the Zulu war broke out, and Jack was offered a 
commission in an irregular cavalry regiment, and he accepted it 
and went off again to the war, leaving Kitty to wait for his return 
and look after the “Frozen Bar.” She prospered fairly well, 
though she began to encourage a class of custom which was not 
very remunerative. The warriors who had served with Jack and 
had plenty of stories to tell about him and themselves took to 
frequenting the bar, and Kitty would listen to these stories, some- 
what to the neglect of gentlemen of the diamond market who, if 
their lives were less romantic, paid with greater regularity for what 
they had to drink. 

There was a good deal to do in Zululand for the irregular horse, 
and when there was anything to be done Jack Hope was in his 
right place. He was present at Zlobani Hill on that fatal day 
on which so many of the light horse were killed. There were a 
good many brave deeds done that day, comrade risking life 
to save comrade in that wild rush from the Kafirs who had 
again out-manceuvred their white foes. Hope was cool and 
collected on that day, as he usually was in danger. As he rode 
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down the hill for his life he heard a shout behind him. A young 
Guardsman, who had come out on special service, had come to 
grief, his horse had been killed and the Kafirs were almost upon 
him. How Jack got through the Kafirsand managed to get away 
with the man he saved he hardly knows, but he did, and he 
brought. him back to safety on his horse. A good deal was made 
of this, and perhaps all the more because the man he saved was 
the son of a great man. So Jack was much written about 
by special correspondents and talked about by society at home, 
and in time the news came out to South Africa that he was to be 
rewarded with the V.C. 

One day Kitty heard this news at Kimberley, and was lent a 
packet of English papers which were full of accounts of Jack’s 
deeds. She had taken the papers and one of Jack’s letters which she 
had received some time before and had walked up to The Gardens 
(as a waste of land was called on which a few trees had been planted 
anda feeble attempt at gardening had been made); she wanted to 
be by herself to think it all over. She read about Jack in the 
papers that he was the nephew of the General Hope who was so 
distinguished in the Crimea, that he had been educated at Harrow 
and had afterwards gone to South Africa. Every one at home 
seemed to be proud of him, she thought, as she read a gushing 
leader about him in one of the English papers. Of course she 
thought it a very beautiful piece of writing and wondered what 
all the classical quotations meant, and who the long-named persons 
to whom Jack was compared were. And this was the man who 
loved her—this hero, this brave soldier. How she wished she was 
different from what she was. A lady who would be fit for him, not 
a poor half-taught woman, who had lived a hard life amongst 
rough, coarse people, and had got the little education she had 
from the bits of plays she had learnt and the novels she had 
read, and the queer side of society which she had seen. Well, 
if she was the finest lady in the world, she thought, she would not 
be worthy ofhim. Cynical little Kitty, who was so well able to sum 
any one up at their right value, and whose estimates were seldom too 
favourable, had at last set up an idol which she bowed down before 
and worshipped none the less reverently because her experience 
ought to have taught her that it was made of rather poor clay. 
She had been sitting some time thinking over her past and won- 
dering what her future would be, torturing herself by doubting 
whether he really did care for her or could care for her, and reading 
over his letter again and again when she heard Jack Hope’s name 
spoken by some one. She was sitting on a bench by a cactus 
hedge ; there were two men on the other side who were talking 
about him as a good many people in Kimberley were. “I know 
all about him,” one man said, “he comes from the same part of 
the country that I do. He would have had his uncle, General 
Hope’s property, only he got into some row at Sandhurst, and his 
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uncle said he had disgraced himself and turned him adrift. My 
people tell me that the general intends to have him back again 
and forgive him, he is so pleased at his getting the V.C. So he'd 
be all right only he has been fool enough to have got engaged 
to some woman out here. What’s her name? That woman 
who keeps the ‘ Frozen Bar.’ ” 

“By Jove! what a pity. She is not a bad little woman in her 
way, but one wouldn't care to introduce her to one’s people at 
home as one’s wife,” said the other. 

“ Yes; I spoke to him about it when he was here last, but he 
didn’t take what I said over well. I fancy he knew he was making 
a fool of himself and was sick of it, though it didn’t matter then 
as there wasn’t much chance of his uncle ever making it up with 
him.” 

Kitty did not hear any more as the two men walked on, litt’e 
knowing who had overheard them and what a cruel wound their 
words had given. “ Yes, he could not get out of it—he was mak- 
ing a fool of himself. That is what people would say and it would 
be true.” 

He had always talked of his English life as something that 
was past and gone which could never return to him; but now she 
understood that was all different. 

She could remember something in his manner when she last 
saw him which she did not quite understand then; now she knew 
what it meant—he knew he was making a fool of himself. 

Now, when he had distinguished himself, he would feel this all 
the more. She alone was keeping him from the life he was born 
for. Now when he knew what he was giving up what would he 
do? Would he come back to her out of pity or duty or a sense of 
honour, or would he desert her. No, he never should do that ; 
she would never give him the chance. If he married her how 
often he would repent it; how often he would think of what he 
had given up for her. “ Yes,” she thought to herself as she 
walked back to her house with all the gaiety and happiness taken 
out of her life, “she saw her way, though where it would lead her 
she did not know.” 


Some weeks after Ulundi had been fought and the war was over 
Jack Hope was sitting in an arm-chair at the Crown Hotel at 
Maritzburg reading a letter from Englind. It was from his uncle, 
(yeneral Hope, and was to the point, as the old gentleman’s letters 
usually were. He had heard of Jack’s gallant conduct and was 
very pleased. He was content to let bygones be bygones and 
receive him again. He was to come back and live at the Hall and 
he would have the place eventually. The general went on to 
say that he had met some one who knew of Jack at Kimberley, 
and had heard an absurd story of his intending to make a disgrace- 
ful marriage with a barmaid. If he intended to do that he ned 
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not answer the letter, otherwise he had better come home as soon 
as the war was over. Jack read the letter over and over again 
with a troubled expression on his face. He did not like to give 
Kitty up. He was bound not to. Heremembered, and it was not 
a very pleasant memory, all she had done for him and what he 
probably would have been if she had not again and again helped 
him up after he had slipped down. Then, whatajolly little woman 
she was and how devoted she was to him. He had lots of money 
in his pocket ; every one thought him a very fine fellow ; he would 
do what he liked. He would not give Kitty up and he would tell 
the general so. He would sit down and write at once. 

As he sat down to write he began to see the other side of the 
question. How much he was giving up—a fine old place, as good 
a position as a man could want, and instead of that he was to 
end his days in South Africa or in some other colony. His V.C. 
would not be much good to him unless he stuck to colonial 
soldiering, which was a poor life. No, he would put off writing 
the letter. Then he remembered that he had not heard from 
Kitty for some time. She used to send him every week a funny, 
ill-spelt letter, in which the news of the camp was told very 
humorously. He would walk to the Post Office. On his way he met 
several men he knew who were just going home. How he would 
like to go too; it was useless trying not to regret. There was a 
letter from Kitty. It was dated from Cape Town. At first he 
hardly understood it as he read it : 


* Dear JAcK,— 

“Tt is alla mistake there being anything between you and 
me. We don’t suit. Your people would have nothing to do with 
me, and you had better go home to them, now that every one 
must be proud of you. You would break down as a returned 
prodigal if you had to answer for me as well as yourself. Don’t 
answer this letter, for I am sick of the country and before you 
get this shall have cleared. 

“ Kirry.” 


Jack read the letter again and again; it wou'd be difficult to 
describe what his feelings were. He felt half mortified to think 
that she could have persuaded herself to give him up. Then he 
saw that she was acting for his good, and for a minute or two he 
had determined to find out where she was and to follow her. But 
it would be no good. After all, the strongest feeling he ex- 
perienced was one of relief. He had got out of it. He had time 
to answer his uncle’s letter, and he ought to answer it by the next 
mail, and he would. He needn’t say anything about Kitty. Of 
course he never would forget her, and perhaps—well, anyhow, he 
would go home. 

Jack Hope did not write to his uncle by that mail, he went 
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home by it instead. He received a warm welcome from his uncle, 
for he had atoned for his sins and was a nephew of whom any one 
might be proud. He sometimes thought about Kitty, but it was 
no use trying to find her, and about a year after he had come 
home he was engaged to marry a lady of very excellent county 
family and considerable property, who was fascinated by his good 
looks and his romantic history. Yet he might have found Kitty. 
She never went very far, for she somehow knew that his search 
after her would not be very determined. She stayed in the colony 
until she saw Jack’s name in the list of passengers home, and 
then returned to the “ Frozen Bar.” She is there still. She has 
made a fortune and lost it again speculating in shares. She is 
a little more bitter and hard than she was. “Seems soured by 
dropping so much over shares!” is the opinion of several Diamond- 
fielders. However, she does a good many kind actions, and will 
do a good turn to many a man who is down on his luck, though 
she is not likely to have a more tender feeling than pity for 
any one. 

DALRYMPLE J. BELGRAVE. 








HEAVENWARD. 


I, 
“ Look eastward,” cried the watchman, 
“My master’s lances gleam, 
The glorious beams of dawning day 
Upon his falchions stream ; 
See, glittering in uncertain light, 
Full many a spear at rest, 
While bright the star of glory shines 
Upon each gallant breast !” 
But she said, “ It is the clouds that wait, 
Expectant round the orient gate, 
Refulgent in the dawning ; 
He cometh not from thence.” 


Il. 


“ Look northward,” cried the watchman, 
“Where mountains meet the sky, 

The snow-white banners of my lord 

Rise up all gloriously ; 

Across the mountain’s rugged path 
Caught by the wind they sway, 

And seem to mingle with the clouds 

As fold by fold gives way !” 

But she said, “It is the snowdrifts white 
Which ever crown the mountain height, 
And glitter in the sunshine ; 

He cometh not from thence.” 


III. 
“ Look southward,” cried the watchman, 
“For now from thence I hear 
The thund’ring of a martial drum, 
And trumpets shrill and clear, 
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And warlike chargers’ trampling hoof 
Triumphant spurn the ground, 

And clarions ringing to the sky 

With vict’ry’s joyful sound!” 

But she said, * It is the south wind free 
That wantons with a restless sea, 

The waves impatient chafing ; 


He cometh not from thence.” 


IV. 
“ Look westward,” cried the watchman, 
“For he will come to-night, 
The twilight grey is dimming fast 
The long dull line of light. 
Yes, even now | see him stand 
Beside yon ancient stone, 
His armour glitters in the dusk, 
He comes to thee alone!” 
But she said, “ It is a hoar-frost tree 
That rises up mysteriously 
And glimmers in the evening ; 
He cometh not from thence.” 


We 
But when o’er earth and ocean 
Did holy vesper burn, 
As by the window still she watched 
To see her lord return, 
A priest into the chamber came 
And to her whisper’d low, 
“ Look heavenward, in that far off land 
Thy warrior waits thee now.” 
Then like a ghost that walks in white, 
She stole into the dim lamp-light, 
And she said unto the watchman, 
“Too forth no more to-night.” 


CAROLINE A. O’MELIA. 








THE MISSING BOAT. 


A GROUP of ruddy, good-featured, strong-built men were 
44 gathered one stormy forenoon of late December in front of 
a cottar’s barn near the crest of a long steep incline, whence an 
unbroken view of the snow-clad country southwards could be had 
for a distance of nearly thirty miles, till bounded by a chain of 
hills forming a natural separation between Caithness and Suther- 
land. Here a straggling cluster of unpretentious houses, large 
and small, old and new, mostly of the cheaper description, and of 
hard, blue whinstone, constituted the village, though other cottar 
steadings that thickly besprinkled the landscape were included 
within the village name. The men were on the lee side of the 
barn, sheltered from the furious nor’-easter that was carrying 
clouds of whirling snow in its fitful grasp, and raising spotless 
banks and buttresses in all directions, across roadways and against 
walls of houses. Round about their feet a flock of sparrows 
were merrily picking up the oat grains that flew out through the 
upper half of the barn door from under the cheersome and steady 
stroke of the fiail; while outside their circle a shy robin hovered 
as if doubtful about mingling himself with the mobile vulgus of 
his feathered tribe. The group of men were gazing towards the 
foam-flecked sea, near where the Noss Head lighthouse on its long 
promontory bounded the opening of the bay into the German 
Ocean. One was looking through a telescope rested on the 
shoulder of another man, from which, after a time, removing 
his eye, he handed the glass to another of the group, remarking : 

“1 canna mak’ oot onything, boy. Sometime I think there’s a 
black speck topping the waves, and then it’s lost in the hollows. 
Ye have younger eyes, maybe ye'll see better. A wild sea, to be 
sure, for anybody to be out on!” 

The younger man now in turn rested the glass on the shoulder 
of another and peered long and silently through, till at length an 
ejaculation escaped him. 

“No doubt about it; there’s something there! A black speck, 
as Donald says, I can make it out clearly; whiles it’s lost, but 
always come up again. I much misdoubt but it’s the boat, 
and the last we'll see o’ the puir fellows. Expect that’s her, 
keel up.” 

One after another now peered eagerly through the glass, and 
each in turn confirmed the impression of the preceding. 
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The boat in question, it appeared, had gone out fishing the day 
previous, and had probably been caught in the storm and dis- 
mantled, as nothing was heard of her since. And now the news 
ascertained through the telescope, and apparently confirmatory of 
previous impressions, spread rapidly through the village, and three 
families mourned their loss: one of two bread-winners, father and 
son; another of a son; the third, a young widow, the loss of her 
one-week wedded husband. But still,the grief which overwhelmed 
them was mingled with a faint element of doubt. Nothing was 
certain. All might yet perhaps turn out well. The boat might 
have been driven to take refuge in some distant port, not an un- 
usual occurrence. But this thought carried no conviction. It 
was but the straw to the drowning man, and against it was the 
dark ominous speck on the waters. No ordinary fishing-boat 
could live there long. 

The day passed gradually by. The dark speck still kept riding 
upon the waves near where it had been first seen, but its nature 
could not be verified, as no boat could venture out in such a sea. 
Still the drift whirled wildly through the air, more wildly, if 
anything, than ever, and deepened upon the ground, and all day 
long groups of people succeeded each other in sheltered places to 
gaze and gaze again seawards; individuals came to their doors to 
scan vainly the object that kept rising and falling near the horizon 
line, and which seemed to realize their worst forebodings ; and 
night closed down over the village and grief-stricken families, 
and still the same element of doubt mingled with their despair. 

Next morning a bright, warm sun rose up over the white land- 
scape, and all the wild fury of yesterday had given place to peace 
and quietude. Before the window of a neat and tastefully-kept 
cottage sat a buxom rosy-cheeked girl, the young bride of a week, 
whose husband was among the missing. Her head was buried in 
her hands in an attitude of deep grief, and she seemed all un- 
conscious of the cheerful landscape outside, of the robin that 
carolled his merry song on the roof-edge, of the warm sun that 
streamed through the polished glass over the flowering geraniums 
beside her and on to the back of the great glossy grey cat that sat 
purring contentedly on the hearth in front of the glowing peat 
tire. She seemed unconscious, too, of the kindly neighbour- 
woman who had come in for company, and who maintained a 
silence too delicate to intrude upon the exclusiveness of her sorrow. 
After a long stillness, broken only by the purring of the cat and 
measured beat of the clock on the mantelpiece, a soft utterance 
of the neighbour-woman caused the girl suddenly to raise her head 
and look out through the window in the same direction in which 
the other was already looking, as at some object of deep and grow- 
ing interest, and presently her look of apathy gave place to one of 
absorbing concern. She was looking seawards as if she would 
fain probe the mystery of the treacherous ocean depths. 
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Two boats appeared cutting across the bay with the land breeze 
full in their sails towards a point some miles to the north of where 
the object had been seen yesterday floating on the waves; and on 
looking closely this object still appeared in a line with the boats, 
like a speck near the horizon rim. From the window groups of 
villagers were visible watching the boats, all with eager interest. 
The mystery of the floating object was now to be set at rest. 
Interest increases as the time passes and the boats draw nearer 
their goal, and intensifies as they seemed to have reached it and 
lower sail. Then there is a period of suspense during which they 
appear to be engaged with it, and soon again they raize sail and 
appear to be returning home. They are moving more slowly, how- 
ever, apparently from the drag of the inverted boat, which they 
seem to be towing behind them, and they are bearing some points 
to the north, as if to get the wind full in their sails to reach shore 
before nightfall. 

Gradually they verge northwards till they pass out of sight of 
the young watcher at the window, whose brief-lived interest 
vanishes, her head droops again upon her hands, and she subsides 
into the same tearless apathy and indifference. The brief winter 
sun of that northern county is sloping towards the horizon as the 
boats approach a narrow sandy creek or cleft in the wild, rock- 
bound coast, some distance north of the village, towards which 
there has been a great move of the villagers to meet them. The 
nearer the boats come the more the people are puzzled to account 
for the polished-looking surface of the object in tow, upon which 
the sun continues glancing as upon a mirror. At length they 
enter the creek and slowly ground upon the beach, towing the 
object after them amid the unbounded astonishment of the 
spectators, who presently are clambering up and over the polished 
ebony surface of a huge dead whale of over sixty feet in length. 

Such was the explanation of the apparently inverted boat, and 
the fate of the real boat still remained in mystery. The com- 
motion in the village from the returning crowd woke the girl 
again from her apathy, and she drew near her doorway to learn 
as she expected the worst confirmation of her fears. The tidings 
were soon conveyed to her, but awakened little or no hope or 
interest. The time elapsed was too long now to admit of that. 
Just then the sun was tipping the hills in a crimson glory as he 
descended to his rest, and his influence seemed to diffuse itself 
over the girl as she involuntarily stood still in her doorway to 
gaze towardshim. Figures in her line of vision seemed to mingle 
themselves in a mirage, or, growing nearer and larger, to dis- 
appear like the phantoms of a spectroscope. Her thoughts were 
elsewhere, and she was but dimly conscious of what she saw. 
Unobserved, a figure, outlined against the sunset, was advancing 
across the fields and growing rapidly upon her vision, till, with a 
sudden start, she found her whole attention unconsciously caught 
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and arrested by it. The figure, that of a stalwart young man, 
was by this time ascending the incline towards the village. The 
nearer he came the more intense grew the interest of the watcher 
till her breath seemed to stand still with suspense. A fluttering 
of a handkerchief, and in an instant she is flying towarde him, 
and the meeting between husband and wife is such as might be 
supposed after one week of wedded happiness, and when he had 
returned, as it were, from the dead—a meeting which is best left 
to the imagination of the reader. 

It seemed the boat had been forced to drive before the storm, 
and had been swept round by the Pentland Firth with its boiling 
tide till she got into the lee shore off the west coast of Scotland, and 
had then managed to get safely into one of the ports of Sutherland- 
shire—at atime when there were no telegraphs or railways in that 
region. Thence the bearer of the tidings had at once set off on 
foot to relieve the terrible anxiety of his young wife and of the 
other families, while the rest of the crew remained with the boat 
to bring her round as soon as wind favoured. There was feasting 
and rejoicing that night in the village over the safety of the lost 
ones, and the metamorphosis of the seeming ill-omen that had 
brought so much added grief for a time into an unexpected wind- 
fall of good fortune in the shape of the large profits from the oil 
and whalebone embodied in the leviathan. 

: w. 8. 
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ON OUTLYING PICKET: A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


URING a recent and, on the whole, somewhat “tame” cam- 
paign the writer shared in the excitement and alarm called 
into being by an incident which is the subject of this brief paper. 
Among other things, the occurrence in question very clearly 
demonstrated the vast difference that exists between outpost 
duty as practised at home and as carried out in the presence of the 
enemy, even should the latter not be of an enterprising character. 
Pickets, whether “inlying” or “outlying,” are of course at all 
times a part of the ordinary duty of the soldier. We had been 
well accustomed to watch the movements of imaginary foes among 
the elms of Hyde Park, or on that scene of a hundred battles, the 
country in the neighbourhood of Aldershot. Such duty, however, 
assumes a considerably more trying nature when one’s reflections 
may at any moment be interrupted by the whizzing sound of a 
passing bullet, or by the terror-striking cracks of bursting shells ; 
and when, in the confusing obscurity of night, almost every bush 
seems to take the form of a hostile marksman looking for a suit- 
able object on which to expend his cartridges. 

Some three days after the army had disembarked in a land 
which, first and last, has been prolific of campaigns, about a 
hundred men of our regiment were detailed to act as an outpost 
on the ensuing night. At this time the enemy’s forces were 
encamped two miles distant from the spot whereon our tents had 
been pitched. Though no serious encounter had yet taken place, 
shots had been exchanged on preceding nights by the advanced 
pickets; and as the surface of the country was covered with rank 
vegetation it was extremely difficult for our sentries to descry the 
approach of sharp-shooters, who had once or twice come near to 
bringing down certain of these isolated men. Accordingly, very 
stringent orders had been issued concerning the vigilance of the 
members of pickets; and we started off in the evening, not with- 
out some apprehension regarding the probable events of the night. 

Having marched for a mile or farther over partially cultivated 
land, dotted here and there with deserted mud habitations, we at 
length arrived on a line of railway, which at that period seemed 
to be recognized as the boundary between the territories held by 
the opposing armies. It was yet broad daylight, and afar off we 
could now see the white tents of the enemy; nearer at hand 
several of his horsemen were posted among the reeds and brush- 
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wood, the white uniforms of these videttes rendering their positions 
peculiarly conspicuous. A rude battery had been constructed on 
“our” margin of the railway. It was made of sand-bags and 
rough planks, and being situated on a slight eminence, com- 
manded (by day at least) a good prospect of the mostly flat sur- 
rounding landscape. Into this stronghold we directed our steps— 
or rather, our steps were directed by the officer in command; and 
the “old” picket, which had been on duty during the day 
evacuated the place in our favour. The officer above mentioned 
in the first place delivered a lecture, exhorting the men to 
practise the keenest vigilance, and describing the mode of action 
to be adopted in certain more or less unpleasant contingencies. 
In the case, for instance, of isolated sentries being attacked in the 
bush, they were to retire slowly, while turning to fire upon their 
assailants when a good opportunity presented itself. But before 
taking offensive measures they were to challenge three times, so 
as to minimize the danger of firing on a “friend.” We were to 
be distributed in small detachments along the railway embank- 
ment, and our rifles were to be carried loaded. This latter cir- 
cumstance was in itself a matter of solicitude; for the present 
military rifle has a distinct tendency to explode if not handled 
very cautiously. Warning was given as to the possibly disastrous 
results of a false alarm, such as might easily occur in the case 
of a shot being fired without sufficient reasons; but nothing 
appeared more likely than that somebody’s piece would “ go off” 
unintentionally before morning. 

During the few minutes that had elapsed since we took posses- 
sion of the sand-bag battery it had become very dark; for in 
these regions night falls in a surprisingly sudden manner. It 
fell to the writer's lot to form one of a party of four men under a 
sergeant, who were to act as a “connecting-link” between two 
more numerous bodies. At length we reached our destination, a 
point of the railway embankment having in front a level, marshy 
tract of low-lying ground, and in rear a thick and luxuriant forest 
of bulrushes. Though the night was obscure, it was possible to 
see pretty clearly what was going on in front; and we imagined 
that we should have little difficulty in detecting the approach of 
even a single individual. For some time not a sound was heard, 
with the exception of the persistent croaking of many frogs in 
the grove of bulrushes behind. Then we began to distinguish, 
amid this monotonous music, the neighing of horses in the 
distant camp of the enemy: we also heard the unmistakable 
clatter of artillery wheels, and at intervals the scarcely audible 
words of command in “changing guard.” Still there was no 
appearance of vutposts to our immediate front, and we lay on the 
side of the rails for several hours without adventure. 

Those who are accustomed to night-watching of any sort are 
aware of the kind of half-asleep, half-awake feeling often ex- 
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perienced in what are sometimes called the “small! hours.” The 
writer was in this condition when he was roused by the sentry 
who stood between the rails saying in a suppressed tone to our 
commandant, “Look out; there’s somebody at last!” Every 
eye was now strained in searching among the scrub for the alleged 
intruder; and every fore-finger instinctively sought the trigger of 
the Martini-Henry. Sure enough a solitary figure in white was 
slowly making its way through the tall, coarse grass in front, 
though still at a considerable distance from our position. 

“Shall I try to drop that fellow ?” asked the sentry, who had 
meantime “dropped” on his knee, and was laying a handful of 
cartridges convenient to his right hand on the ballast between 
the metals. 

“ No,” replied the sergeant. ‘“ Wait till he comes closer, and 
then challenge him in the usual way.” 

The figure in white was gradually advancing, and that in the 
most contident manner. We could now see that he was swinging 
his arms in a fashion much affected by military men of our own 
nationality, and, what was very singular indeed, he seemed to carry 
no weapons. At length he arrived within speaking, or at least 
within shouting range, and was duly hailed by the sentry. No 
answer, however, was vouchsafed to that functionary’s hoarse sum- 
mons ; and a second challenge was treated with precisely similar 
disdain. 

“ Now,” said the sentry in an elated manner, “ will I blaze away 
at hm?” 

“Certainly not. Challenge once more,” said the sergeant. 

While these words were being exchanged the subject of them 
halted in his curious march, and waved his arms about as if 
in imitation of the movements of a windmill. But he did not 
reply to the third and final summons, whereupon the sentry 
brought his rifle to his shoulder with the object of carrying out 
his “ droppivg” policy. 

“Stop, stop! don’t fire. We'll try some other plan with that 
fellow. I think he’s daft,” cried the sergeant. “ Wait a little, 
and see what he’ll do next,” he continued. 

The sentry, disappointed of what he probably anticipated would 
have been an excellent “ pot,” resumed his ordinary professional 
demeanour; and the man in white remained stationary, having 
completed his late evolutions. For some minutes affairs continued 
thus; but meanwhile the sergeant convened a council of war. He 
proposed that the man in white, whoever he might be, should be 
taken prisoner; and that though he was undoubtedly “ entitled” 
to be shot, it would be hardly fair to fire upon an apparently un- 
armed personage. He reiterated his opinion that the intruder was 
“ daft,” and urged that as an additional reason why he should not 
be subjected to the test of powder and shot. We all, with the 
exception of the sentry, agreed with our superior officer’s pro- 
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posal; and as the man had not resumed his advance, set to work 
to prepare a plan that would insure his capture. The sentry 
expressed his conviction that the man would certainly have a 
revolver about his person, and was in favour of falling on him with 
the bayonet. But as this would come to very much the same 
thing as firing on him, we dismissed our fire-eating comrade’s 
plan and eventually resolved to pounce on our victim unawares, 
thoroughly secure him, and carry him in triumph to the sand-bag 
battery. Of course the sentry—whose name, by-the-by, was 
Atkins—demurred: he said that the man was no doubt a spy, 
and that if he wasn’t shot now, he certainly would be when 
taken to the battery. 

Our deliberations had to be quickly terminated, when we ob- 
served that the figure in white had recommenced his advance. 
Atkins, by way of a garrison, was left on the railway; and the 
main -body, four in number, took to the bush at wide intervals 
apart. It was arranged that we were to converge on our prey, 
who maintained his usual steady pace. In due course we had him 
surrounded, the sergeant having contrived to fall a little to the 
rear of his line of march. Making a signal to the rest of us, that 
non-commissioned officer suddenly darted upon the man, grasp- 
ing his white apparel in a pretty rough style. 

Our Aamazement may be imagined when we saw before us a 
gentlemanly-looking person with nothing on but a white shirt 
If we at first had any doubts as to his nationality, these were set 
aside by his asking in the most unconcerned tone, “ What’s up ?” 

Instead of having captured a soldier or spy belonging to our 
antagonists, we soon discovered that our prisoner was an English 
officer, who in his sleep had apparently been visiting the enemy’s 
lines, and had been quietly returning to camp when his appearance 
caused us so much anxiety. When told of the proceedings of our 
little party on the railway embankment, the somnambulist 
probably thanked his stars that the sergeant had not permitted 
Atkins to put the ordinary rule in such cases into execution ; 
for not having replied to the third challenge, he was, as the 
sergeant put it, quite “entitled” to be shot. 








A TRAGEDY ON THE RIVER GUNDUCK, 
UPPER BENGAL. 


HE first tinge of day was just beginning to deepen in the east as 
my friend Begg and I set out from my bungalow one December 
morning for a cruise on the river Gunduck. It was a glorious 
morning, one of those of which we have such a monopoly in the 
four cold-weather months of India, and the air of this early hour, 
the transition period from night to day, was the sharpest of the 
twenty-four. Delicate films of ice covered the little pools as we 
passed along, all to melt with the first bright glance of sun, and 
the grass was crisp and white with hoar frost. Passing through the 
labyrinths of the large native village that lay in our way, we could 
see the inhabitants on either side just beginning to be astir, 
and crouching round little fires lit in their verandahs as they 
circulated the early hookah. Our followers with guns and ammu- 
nition, and shivering even within their thick kumauls or quilts in 
which they were wrapped round to the eyes, looked as if they 
would fain have joined them and sat down to discuss the village 
news and gossip, as a preferable mode of passing the hour. And 
yet there was something delightfully bracing and mellow in the 
air which only those can thoroughly realize who have passed 
through the hot weather. 

Mid-way in the village we reached the banks of the broad river, 
which had already cut deeply into it, and was fast cutting away, 
till soon the village, which had probably been there from time imme- 
morial, with its altars, its temples, its consecrated trees, and tra- 
ditions, would become a thing of the past. Clustering hovels, 
terraced buildings, and shops hovered on the brink, while others 
near at hand, also deserted, awaited their surely approaching fate. 
Among the victims of the current one huge sacrificial banyan tree, 
consecrated by the blood of uncounted kids without spot or 
blemish, had, unsaved by its protecting deity, toppled over into the 
deep turbid stream, and with its mighty network of roots all 
bared by the fallen earth and still partly clinging to the bank, was 
stemming the water with its branches. Others also stood on the 
brink trembling in the balance. Before us stretched away the 
river, a broad glassy sheet of nearly a mile across, smooth and 
placid as a mirror, while from its opposite shore extended nearly 
another mile of sand which the receding water had left high and 
dry. Beyond that still a mile or two more of tall rank grass and 
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reeds growing out of the drifted sand afforded good cover for deer 
of different kinds and wild pigs. 

We now get into our boat. Guns and ammunition are duly put 
into safe quarters, and a couple of Palinuri of swarthy hue are 
shipped to steer and propel ; and presently we are skimming silently 
up-stream in the direction of a flock of geese and ducks reported 
about a mile and a half upwards. Our reasons for being thus 
early astir were, as well to catch the early air of the morning, 
which is the most pleasant of the day, as that those birds get 
more and more shy as the day advances. Nota sound as yet broke 
the stillness of the morning except the splash of the oars by the 
two figure-heads in bow and stern, or the occasional faint bark of a 
dog ; and one could not help thinking of a Scotch Sabbath, of which 
Indian country life in this respect is so strongly suggestive. 
Feeling as if there was something strangely out of keeping with 
the elasticity of the air in our sedentary idleness in the boat, and 
which rather inclined to strong muscular exercise, such as riding, 
running, or leaping, Begg and I took the oars from the mulahs and 
laid to them with a will. On we fly with redoubled speed, while 
clouds of tobacco smoke ascending from a couple of meerschaums 
counteract the clouds of mist that were now beginning to roll up 
off the river; and presently the sun, a huge red ball, begins to 
glow through the mangoe trees.on shore. Soon we could hear the 
faint cackling of birds borne down on the water. This growing more 
and more distinct, we resigned our oars to the mulahs, and betook 
ourselves to our guns; and as the sun raised the mist off the 
river we could see our feathered friends, a tempting panorama, 
spread over the water about a quarter of a mile distant. There 
were several magnificent flocks of them, which a binocular showed 
to be birds of every feather and size, from the large geese and 
inagnificent red-crested duck or laalseer down to the smallest 
teal. They spot us now, for some of the outposts are beginning 
to crane up their necks and eye us suspiciously. Our only chance 
is to keep nearly straight up river as if we were mild Hindoos 
paddling our grain boat, or mulahs in search of fish, and so 
gradually verge nearer till we get within range. Failing our 
smaller guns, we hoped at least to have a chance with “ Mons Meg,” 
a famous piece of sporting “artillery” lent me by a Shikari baboo. 
It was about 8 feet long and of corresponding calibre, and the charge 
was simply gauged out in handfuls. Still the birds allow us to 
approach, but they have dropped their careless chatter now, and are 
eyeing us warily. A hundred yards or two will bring us opposite 
them. Steadily we verge nearer, not a sound or movement to 
startle them except the steady splash of the oars, to which they 
are well used. We are within range of “ Mons Meg” now, but we 
try to get still nearer till within range of the other guns also. By 
this time, however, the outpost teals are swimming in excited 
circles, and every moment we expect to see the dreaded signal 
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given by the rising of a solitary bird. Up rises one at length, 
then another, and another, till, with a rush like thunder, the whole 
flock are on wing, and “Mons Meg” unburdens herself into 
the thick of them just as they are clearing the water. Several 
birds answered to the summons by dropping down again, among 
which to our joy we saw some of the larger sized ducks, while one 
or two geese remained on the water, ere they had yet risen, flapping 
their wings. Another bird or two dropped to our breechloaders 
from a returning wedge that swept unwarily overhead. Counting 
our spoil, we found that “ Mons Meg” had answered for five birds, 
while the other guns had dropped three, making a total of eight. 
Among these were two geese and three of the grand red-crested 
ducks, themselves like small geese. The rest were teal. While 
shipping these we were reminded in rather a startling manner of 
certain denizens of the water. Begg was reaching out his hand 
for the last bird, which lay lifeless on the surface, when suddenly 
it was plucked from his grasp and drawn under, and he felt glad his 
hand had not been seized along with it, for we knew this to pro- 
claim the presence of crocodiles. Our success, however, was so far 
satisfactory ; and pleasing visions of roast goose and “ laalseer” 
duck—than which nothing is more savoury cooked directly they 
are shot—loomed in the near future. 

As there was no chance of our beating up the same flocks 
again, we retraced our way down stream to look for others we had 
heard of a mile or so below our starting point. Every now and 
again clumsy-looking porpoises rolled heavily their huge bulk on 
the surface of the water, as they rose for air, or foraged about in 
pursuit of little fish that sometimes leaped in showers around 
them. A famous cure is their oil among natives for rheuma- 
tism, while their flesh is greedily eaten by the lower castes. Here 
and there on sandbanks reposed the long-nosed alligators of 
all sizes, from the mere infant of 2 feet to the patriarch of 8 to 10 
feet long, all lying basking in the sun, motionless, like dirty logs 
of wood, except when their huge jaws opened to yawn or snapped 
together again like percussion caps. Sometimes the curious 
spectacle was seen of the jaws continued in a fixed gape at right 
angles, as if the attitude implied relief or enjoyment. Apart from 
these appeared more rarely solitary specimens of the snub-nosed 
species, the dangerous and dreaded man-eater. An occasional 
bullet striking close to its mark imparted sudden animation to 
the “logs,” as they slid rapidly into the water. Begg was busy 
with his binocular sweeping the shores on either side for any sign 
of antelope or deer or perchance of a rare nil-gai or sambur that 
had strayed down from the jungles. 

“ Nothing there,” he remarked ; “ neither antler nor bristle, nor 
even a ‘squeaker’ come down to the water to drink. Nothing 
can I see but a group of Hindoo women come down to their ghaut 
to bathe in quiet seclusion ere yet the sterner sex are about. 
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Evidently high castes they are.” Continuing to sweep the shores, 
he crossed the group again, when a sudden exclamation escaped 
him. “A stampede among the women! It must be a crocodile. 
By Jove! It is so. One of them has been swept from her feet, and 
I can see her waving arms as she is being drawn into deep water. 
Heavens! her fate is sealed. Nothing can help her; and here we 
are powerless to do anything. Come along quick; on for our 
lives! We must try what we can. We may perhaps get a shot at 
the brute as he rises for air.” And as quick as thought we bent 
to our oars and flew onwards. Even at this distance we could see 
the finely-moulded forms and rich olive complexions usually pro- 
claiming the higher castes. The brief waving of the victim’s arms, 
which Begg had seen, soon ceased as she was drawn out and under 
into deep water. Second after second passed, and, in the utmost 
suspense, we continued on the look-out for her re-appearance, as 
still we tore onwards with all the strength of the mulahs and our 
own combined, rapidly decreasing the distance. The group of 
women by this time had all gathered on the sand, and were gazing 
in wild alarm towards the water, gesticulating and beating their 
breasts. At length a speck appeared on the surface about mid- 
way between us and the shore, and one arm was thrown above, 
then the head and shoulders of the woman were visible as she still 
faintly struggled in the grip of the monster. For nearly a minute she 
remained above, then suddenly disappeared, before ever we were 
near enough to risk an aim that might avoid the woman and strike 
the mere speck of the crocodile’s snout that now and then showed 
above water. Again the brute rose with his victim, now quite near 
to us, but only for a moment, and disappeared ere we could press 
our fingers on the trigger. We never got another chance of him. 
His cunning had espied mischief in our neighbourhood, and next 
time his horny snout appeared, it was after a long interval and far 
away. We knew he would never let us near him again. It was 
terrible thus to feel our utter helplessness amid the scene that 
was being enacted before our eyes—a young woman, in the midst 
of full life and health, snatched away in an instant to a death so 
horrible. 

The others having watched the vain result of our efforts now 
fled in consternation to their village, and soon a crowd of villagers, 
with the friends and relatives of the lost woman, came hurrying 
down to the ghaut ; the nearest female relatives giving vent to the 
loud wailing and demonstrative grief of their country. 

We learnt from these that the victim was a young Brahmini 
woman, daughter of the chief baboo of the village, and who had 
been recently married. Her husband was there too, beating his 
chest and seemingly overcome with grief; though we doubted not 
the less, poor man, that he would soon set about consoling him- 
self with another fair Brahmini and another marriage, according to 
the custom of similarly afflicted Hindoos and the caste law, which 
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allows the high-caste widower, though not the unfortunate widow, 
to supply with another the place of the deceased. 

A few days after this a crocodile appeared hovering around the 
bathing-ghaut, day after day, just showing his snout now and then 
above water, as if with whetted appetite he were laying in wait for 
fresh prey. He was evidently the robber. About this time my 
friend Begg called over again, and, hearing of the re-appearance 
of the enemy, together we concerted a plan of attack. Getting 
into our boat one early morning again we floated quietly down till 
we came nearly opposite the bathing-ghaut—deserted since the 
catastrophe—and then dropped overboard a small dead kid, within 
which was carefully concealed a treble-barbed hook connected by 
a chain with a coil of rope that lay within the boat. This bait, 
with a float attached, we let gradually drop astern till some thirty 
or forty yards of rope remained between it and the boat as we 
floated slowly down stream. 

The crocodile, we learnt, had been seen that very morning, so 
our hopes were high. The only thing we dreaded was his “ scent- 
ing a rat,” as they are desperately cunning, and suspicion once 
roused we might tempt them in vain. A large crowd of villagers 
stood on the shore, well away, silently watching proceedings. 

Time passed, but not a ripple or speck on the glassy surface 
relieved our expectation, while we continued tacking slowly up and 
down stream with the bait in our rear. An hour passed and still 
not a trace of the enemy. Our patience is beginning to get 
exhausted when a slight lurch of the float is immediately followed 
by its disappearance. With all speed we now propelled the boat 
away so as to put a sudden strain on the rope, which presently 
tightening to its utmost showed that the enemy was hooked. A 
convulsion of the water and frantic plunging succeeded, during 
which head and tail of the reptile appeared alternatively above 
water as if in vain attempts to dislodge the secure hold of the 
hook. 

Then a sudden, strong strain on the rope showed that he had 
put on steam. Off he went, towing us rapidly along at a pace that 
fully showed his strength and tried the quality of the rope, but 
after several hundred yards of progress under this novel motive 
power, gradually our speed decreased till at length we came toa 
stand-still. We found that the enemy had sunk tothe bottom and 
was lying there. A tug on the rope brought him up again once 
more ‘into full play, and the same pace is repeated with the same 
termination. Once he rose close to the boat and connecting us 
with his discomforts made straight for us, open-mouthed, till a 
crashing reception from Begg’s oar made him turn tail in a semi- 
muddled condition; though not till he had inflicted upon us 
sundry impotent strokes from his powerful tail. _ His efforts, 
however, after this grew fewer and feebler, till they ceased 
altogether, and after about half-an-hour’s tussle we drew him to 
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the shore, a helpless log, still gnashing his jaws with all the will 
but not the power for mischief. 

In triumph the natives hauled him up on the bank, a truly 
formidable monster. He was one of the largest I ever saw, and 
measured 10 feet from snout to tip of tail; and the jaws and 
double row of teeth were such as might well make one shiver. 
Many were the execrations and multifarious the forms of Oriental 
Billingsgate and invective hurled by the natives upon the head of 
the ruthless marauder that had thrown gloom over their village, 
and for which all the copious metaphor of their country was 
exhausted. The relatives of the reptile, present, past and future, 
to at least the tenth generation, were defamed in the most oppro- 
brious terms. As he lay there still alive, still savagely snapping 
his jaws, he looked as if he would fain even yet have a few of his 
defamers but a few minutes in the water. The work of Nemesis 
was claimed by the relatives of the deceased, who promptly de- 
spatched him; and the crowd, seemingly with their minds much 
relieved, and with triumphant tones in their voices, filed away 
towards their village, while some chumars at my bidding prepared 
to denude the reptile of his skin as a memento of the occasion. 
On opening him, too sure proof was found of his identity with 
the destroyer, as had been fully anticipated. 

The demon of the bathing-ghaut having been destroyed, my 
friend and I also repaired to our bungalow, well satisfied at having 
removed what might have been long the scourge of the neigh- 
bourhood. 


w.S. 




















WHITE ELEPHANTS. 


oe gift or possession of a white elephant is a favourite figure 

of a misfortune, disaster, or catastrophe which has overtaken 
any one under the cover or pretence of profit, benevolence, friend- 
ship, or respect. Scarcely any other Oriental habit of thought or 
turn of expression has been so thoroughly assimilated or has 
passed so freely or frankly into Western circulation as that which 
refers to this damnosa possessio or damnosa hereditas. It has 
worked itself easily into our daily conversation, our fiction, our 
moralizing, and our proverbial talk. 

The rationale and basis of the figure is to be found in a habit 
referred to the king of Siam, who, when he had an enemy among 
his nobles whom he detested, but one whom it would not be politic 
to destroy publicly—one who must be despatched without long 
delay, but whose poison must be sweetened, and for whom the 
edge of the axe must be gilded—was accustomed to send him a 
white elephant. Not that the gift was one of either profit or 
pleasure, for the brute could not be shot, nor given away, nor put 
to mean uses of hire or labour. It was not permissible for him to 
carry a howdah or drag a plough. He was to be cared for and fed, 
and pampered, and adulated, and kept like some tougher-skinned 
Apis of the Egyptians, in the splendid idleness of a four-footed 
divinity. It was necessary that he should have his body-guard 
and his palace, his attendants and his flatterers. His huge feet 
might trample down crops and vineyards if it pleased him to walk 
that way, and his capacious trunk might draw up the last drop of 
water in the well for his morning bath while human souls were 
perishing from drought. All things were lawful for him, and he 
was to be cared for and indulged first of all the world ; for he was 
the white elephant of royal favouring, to be received with grati- 
tude and maintained with cost. In the end the expense of keep- 
ing him would be so inordinate that the receiver would be ruined 
and commit suicide, the white elephant having proved as efficacious 
for punishment asa bowstring or a bowl of poison—all the better, 
indeed, because the deadlier design was masked beneath the ap- 
pearance of consummate favour. 

There are reasons why the white elephant, as a rare variety of 
his species, should enjoy the prerogative of special homage and 
immunities, as well as considerations which have elevated even 
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the more ordinary type of elephant to a position of comparative 
dignity in the comity of animals. 

To the mind which is at once well constituted and well informed, 
the elephant is the object of much the same kind of sympathetic 
interestas the Maori,the Red Indian,and other vanishing aborigines. 
The family of pachydermatous mammals of which he is a member, 
containing only a single existing genus and two species, are the 
sole surviving representatives of the order known to naturalists ar 
Proboscidea. These two existing species of elephant are known 
by a broad geographical distinction—the African elephant, Elephas 
Africanus, and the Asiatic elephant, Elephas Indicus, which differ 
from each other in some essential particulars. The ears of the 
African elephant are enormously large, completely covering the 
shoulders when thrown back, and have been known to measure 
three and a half feet in length by two and a half feet in width. 
This species ranges over the whole of Africa south of the Sahara, 
with the exception of the Cape, where it formerly abounded, but 
from which it has been driven by the encroachments of civilized 
man. In height it somewhat exceeds the Asiatic species, and its 
tusks are also heavier, and occur in both sexes. Travellers have 
noticed, however, that the tusks are seldom alike, even in the 
same individual. As the average man uses his right hand in pre- 
ference to his left, so the elephant is accustomed to work with a 
particular tusk, which is termed by the Arab traders el hadam, or 
the servant. The consequence is, that the one which is most used 
is also the most worn, and is usually about ten pounds lighter than 
the other. 

The Asiatic elephant inhabits the wooded parts of the Oriental 
region, from India and Ceylon eastwards to the frontiers of China, 
and to Sumatra and Borneo. It chiefly abounds in the jungle, 
and probably on this account is less active and fierce than its 
African relative, of whom it is said—and the fact is frequently 
quoted as a proof of the general inferiority of the negro race— 
that no African people of modern times has succeeded in reclaim- 
ing this highly intelligent and naturally docile animal. 

Notwithstanding that the great massiveness of the elephant’s 
body constitutes him the largest of living terrestrial animals, he 
is in fact rather a degenerate descendant, collateral, if not lineal, 
of the huge creatures which are recorded amongst the fourteen 
species of the once flourishing genus Elephas, the fossil remains 
of which occur, together with a still larger number belonging to 
the allied genus Mastodon, in the tertiary formations, to which 
their remains are confined. 

Of all the elephants now extinct, the mammoth is confessedly 
the most interesting, enjoying the hoary prestige of having co- 
existed with man upon the surface of this planet; where its 
remains have been found in occasionally almost perfect preser- 
vation, in company with numerous flint implements and other 
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utensils incidental to a circumscribed but ever-widening human 
life. At the beginning of the present century, for instance, a 
Siberian hunter discovered an entire mammoth, frozen in a block 
of ice; and another was subsequently found. Both specimens 
were so faithfully guarded against decay by the chilly medium of 
their transmission to later millenniums than their own, that it 
was possible to make microscopic sections of some of their tissues. 
They demonstrated the fact that the mammoth, unlike the 
elephants of modern times, was thickly clad in a covering of long 
dark hair, mixed at the roots with shorter hair of a woolly texture ; 
and that it possessed a mane, with tusks of enormous length 
curved upwards to fully three-quarters of a circle. Its remains 
are found abundantly in England, and throughout the greater 
part of Northern Europe and Asia; being in Siberia so specially 
plentiful, and so well preserved, that the tusks form an important 
article of trade, and supply, as is asserted, nearly the whole of the 
ivory used in Russia. 

The most ardent admirers of the elephant concede that he is a 
somewhat unwieldy animal; as well, indeed, he may be, when his 
limbs are called upon to support a carcase of some three tons in 
weight. It is manifest that extremities with such a responsibility 
must necessarily incline to the colossal rather than the slender, 
and to rigidness rather than to flexibility. It is probably owing 
to their straightness and apparent. want of bending power—an 
effect produced by the greater nearness of the knees and elbow to 
the ground than in most other animals—that the legs of the 
elephant were for centuries believed either to be jointless, or to 
have such joints as were practically unserviceable. This delusion 
was further supported by the circumstance that the elephant often 
sleeps standing against a tree ora rock. It is this belief which 
Shakespeare seems to have incorporated when, in his “ Troilus 
and Cressida,” he makes Ulysses say, “ The elephant hath joints, 
but not for courtesy; his legs are legs for necessity, not for 
flexure,” or as the first folio edition has it, “for flight.” The 
heroic Ajax is the typical “elephant” of the play. “Shall the 
elephant Ajax carry it thus ?” asks Thersites, in a previous passage 
of the same act—that Ajax of whom Alexander, the servant of 
Cressida, had still earlier said, “ he is valiant as the lion, churlish 
as the bear, slow as the elephant.” Pope had not forgotten these 
heroic qualities when, in one of the celebrated couplets in which 
he seeks to make the sound explanatory and expressive of the 
sense, he writes: 

“ When Ajax strives some rock’s huge bulk to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow.” 


There are people in these latter days whose mission it is to 
reverse every current, recognized, transmitted, or inherited 
opinion; to read backwards every character as it is inscribed, 
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hitherto without serious challenge, on the roll of fame and glory, 
or in the lurid pages of historic infamy. There have even arisen 
sceptics who deny the courage of the elephant, and scoffers who 
laugh at his traditional wisdom. The gigantic proportions of his 
head are turned against him ; and it is averred that the massive- 
ness of his skull, and its height in front, to which the elephant 
owes something of what is allowed to be his sagacious aspect, are 
not due to the great size of the brain, which is relatively small, 
but to the enormous development of the bones of the cranium, 
rendered necessary in order to give attachment to the powerful 
muscles of the head and trunk. Shades of Gall and Spurzheim, 
where is phrenology in the light of such a bill of indictment ? 

The stupidity of the elephant is pointed by the accusation of 
his want of stratagem ; whilst the accusation of the females in the 
same direction takes the form of an arraignment of their maternal 
discrimination. The unweaned young of a herd, and the mothers 
of a herd are said reciprocally to give and to receive the nourish- 
ment proper to infancy indifferently, but such a custom can 
scarcely be tuken logically as anything more than an exercise of 
that common amiability which is natural or expedient in elephan- 
tine communities. For elephants are gregarious and polygamous, 
associating together in considerable herds from eight to fifty and 
even more, in which the larger-proportion are females, under the 
guidance of a single leader whom they implicitly follow, and 
whose safety when menaced they are eager to secure. 

The family code would seem to be that the offspring of the 
same sire may imbibe their necessary refreshment from that one 
of his consorts who may happen to be the most convenient. It 
was not intended to the credit of the good nature of Julius Cxesar 
that Decius should say of him, as formulated by Shakespeare, 
that 

“ He loves to hear, 
That unicorns may be betray'd with trees 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers.” 


If the uncouth rashness of the elephant forbids it to be regarded 
as majestic itself, it is frequently a remarkable factor in the majesty 
of others. To processions of state and religion, gay with every 
conceivable vividness of colour and splendour of caparison, it has 
imparted a pomp and dignity, a suggestion of power and a demon- 
stration of solidity and magnificence not otherwise attainable. It 
has lent a fury, a terror, and a thunder of its own to the field of 
battle, to which it was introduced in the very earliest days, not to 
be reckoned by any calendar, of its domestication in the East. It 
is somewhat singular, however, that it is mentioned only two or 
three times in the “ Rig Veda” by the name of Mrigo-hasti, the 
beast with a hand, and in such a way as to show that it was stil] 
an object of wonder and terror, although in subsequent literature 
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it is exalted as the mightiest and most magnificent of animals. 
In the second incarnation of Vishnu it occupies a prominent and 
highly symbolical position. 

The bulk and tractableness of the elephant marked it out from 
the first for an instrument of the fraternal destruction of man by 
man, the earliest records showing that from time immemorial it 
was chiefly employed in war. Elephants thus figured in the 
armies of the kings of India, when these monarchs sought to 
repel the invasions of Alexander the Great and Tamerlane. In 
the Syrian armies, occasionally, the elephant seems to have been 
much employed. According to passages in the first book of 
the Maccabees, Antiochus, when warring against Judas Macca- 
beeus, had in his army elephants guided by Indian drivers, each 
stated to have had on his back a strong wooden tower containing 
thirty-two fighting men. But this is almost certainly an exag- 
geration, for it would amount to a weight of two tons and a half, 
quite beyond what any elephant could easily carry. 

In like manner the African elephant was in ancient times 
domesticated by the Carthaginians, and employed by them in 
their wars with Rome. It was this species which crossed the Alps 
with Hannibal, and which the Romans, after the conquest of Car- 
thage, turned to account in the field, in the amphitheatre, and in 
military pageants. 

The formidable appearance of elephants in the battle-field, how- 
ever, was as much a terror of the imagination as of reality, aud 
experience showed that they could not withstand the impetuous 
dash of well-armed, well-disciplined, and self-reliant troops. The 
sabres of the attacking forces aimed at their tranks—of the vital 
importance of which delicate organs the elephants are so conscious 
that they are exceedingly cautious in their use of them, preferring 
when in combat with the tiger to fight with them carried aloft 
and out of reach of their antagonist’s claws—rendered the elephants 
totally unmanageable ; and in the confusion that ensued they 
generally did more harm to their own side than to the enemy. 
Since the introduction of fire-arms the elephant has become of 
still less service as an instrument of war, and his chief employ- 
ment as a belligerent is now found in the transport of baggage 
and the dragging of heavy artillery. Thus it is really his docility 
and resource rather than his rage that measures the modern 
importance of the elephant as a military factor ; whilst in the 
mimic warfare of the chase his attitude gives a very appreciable 
consciousness of an approximate security to the hunter who follows 
his striped or spotted or tawny-maned quarry into the complicated 
depths of an Indian jungle. 

In the vast peninsula, the government of which we hold in 
sacred trust, the elephant has been the civil engineer, the road- 
maker, the bridge-builder—in one sense, indeed, the pontifex 
maximus. An animal of his vast proportions, power, sagacity, 
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and tractableness imports a new and striking significance into 
the now commonplace expression of the dignity of labour, and 
his high mental and moral qualities invest with a strange re- 
spectability a creature who, by persons whose realism (pace the 
dames of the League) sees in a golden primrose only a golden 
primrose and nothing more, would be described as a beast of 
burden. 

But to stop at a mention of the mental and moral qualities of 
the elephant would be to give him less than his due by an under- 
statement of his virtues, for the elephant is himself religious. 
Nay more; it is long since he first achieved a reputation as a 
worshipper of the gods with a degree and quality of gratitude that 
approached to piety. 

For ancient writers (as Pliny and lian) have recorded that 
elephants go forth from the haunts in which they seclude them- 
selves in order to worship the new moon, and they add that in 
lifting their trunks in the air the elephants present the green 
branches of trees to that changeful planet-deity, and endeavour 
by such an offering to testify towards her their respect and sub- 
mission. Some ancient authorities also agree that elephants, 
sharing in this particular the ritual of the Persians and the Peru- 
vians, observe the custom every morning of saluting the sun by 
elevating their trunks, as if these were praying hands, with the 
view of commencing the day with an act of religious homage. By 
this habit of piety it was that the sun was induced, in his divine 
capacity, to take the whole race of elephants under his protection, 
and was, so to say, compelled to reject with indignation and 
abhorrence the sacrifice of elephants, which an uninstructed or 
infatuated gratitude sometimes caused to be made to him. Thus, 
for instance, when Ptolemy Philopator had immolated four of 
these favoured animals in honour of the sun, out of gratitude for 
the victory he had achieved over Antiochus the Great, of Syria, 
the god of day terrified him in a dream, and gave him to under- 
stand by threats and other tokens how thoroughly disagreeable to 
him had been the too ambitious holocaust. The offending Ptolemy 
was fain to order the expiatory casting of four elephants in metal, 
and the solar wrath was graciously appeased by this act of contri- 
tion and reparation. 

The author of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” was not disinclined to 
recognize an act of didactic piety in a creature so different from 
an elephant as the domestic fowl. Speaking of Christiana and her 
family at the house of the Interpreter, Bunyan says that the 
latter “ had them then into another room, where were a hen and 
chickens, and bid them observe a while. So one of the chickens 
went to the trough to drink, and every time she drank she lifted up 
her head and her eyes toward heaven. ‘See,’ said he, ‘ what this 
little creature doth, and learn to acknowledge whence your mer- 
cies come by looking up.’” 
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It is the payment, therefore, with interest, of a compliment 
earned by the ancestral piety of remote ages, if not equally 
deserved by the piety of existing generations, that in the West 
the elephant gives his name to a Christian order of knighthood ; 
and in the East is made the object, in the persons of rare and 
select representatives of his family, of something which cannot 
always be distinguished from religious veneration. 

White elephants have at all times been objects of wonder and 
mystery to the Asiatic mind, and amongst the royal titles of 
Burmah and Siam is that of Lord of the White Elephant. Indeed, 
the presence of a white elephant in Siam is considered as a pal- 
ladium for the king’s life and for the prosperity of the State, 
while the absence of one is regarded as an omen of evil, Thus at 
the court of Siam a white elephant ranked next to the queen, and 
took precedence of the heir-apparent. Crawfurd saw six of these 
animals in the king’s stables. 

A white elephant is mentioned in the Mahawanso as forming 
part of the retinue attached to the “Temple of the Tooth” at 
Anarajapoora in the sixth century before Christ, but it com- 
manded no religious veneration amongst the Singhalese, and, like 
those in the stud of the king of Siam, it was treated chiefly as an 
emblem of royalty. The sovereign of Ceylon was addressed as 
the lord of Elephants; and the Hindu sovereigns of Orissa, in 
the middle ages, bore the style of Gajapati, powerful in elephants. 
Even when not strictly objects of worship there is no doubt that 
in the early ages white elephants were in some parts of the East 
the recipients of devout adoration. As if to indicate that the 
sanctity resided in their colour or absence of colour, it may be 
mentioned by way of analogy that Herodotus attests the sacred 
white horses which accompanied the army of Cyrus to the siege of 
Babylon, and records also that amongst the Egyptians purely 
white oxen were sacred to Epaphus. But one single dark hair was 
sufficient to exclude them as unclean. 

Horace, in the second of his “Epistles,” mentions a white 
elephant as having been exhibited at Rome :— 


“ Sive elephas albus vulgi converteret ora.” 


And, longo intervallo, a white elephant was exhibited in Holland 
in 1633, which had been imported from one of the numerous 
Dutch possessions in the East. 

When Jaya Chandra of Benares and Kanouj was defeated and 
slain by Shahab-ud-Din, Mahomed Ghori, in A.D. 1194, on the 
banks of the Jumna, between Chandwar and Etawa, a white 
elephant was captured, which is related to have refused to make 
obeisance to the sultan, and to have almost killed its rider when 
he endeavoured to force the animal to comply. In the time of 
Mahomed’s grandfather, when Abrahah, the Christian king of 
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Himyar, advanced against Kenanah in Hijaz, to revenge the 
pollution of the Christian church at Sennaa, he was seated on 
an elephant named Mahmud, distinguished by its bulk and skin 
of pure white. In the sixteenth century a protracted war was 
carried on between Siam, Pegu, and Aracan, in the course of 
which five kings were killed, for the possession of a particular 
white elephant. In order to acquire one of these animals the 
author of * Les Mémoires de |’Eléphant” says that “ whole nations 
have been sacrificed. This possession adds a new pride to the 
title of an Eastern prince. In Siam he is lodged in a magnificent 
pavilion with gilded cornices, and fed from vessels of gold. He 
takes his promenades under a canopy, and it is believed that the 
soul of a great prince has taken up its abode in his body.” 

There are numerous accounts current of the more than royal 
treatment of the white elephant in the kingdoms of Further 
India. Amongst other narratives by eye-witnesses is that of 
Captain Hiram Cox, in whose “Journal of a Residence in the 
Burmhan Empire, and more particularly at the Court of Amara- 
poorah,” the following passage occurs, under date August 4th, 
1797, at which time Captain Cox was a resident of the Honour- 
able East India Company: “ In the morning a procession passed 
by from the fort, of water-carriers, who were going down to the 
river for water to purify the white elephant. These were pre- 
ceded by the palace band of music, dancers, male and female, and 
tumblers; and the rear closed by woondocks and a great number 
of the inferior officers of the palace. About eleven o'clock they 
returned in the same order.” The same author, in a later work 
*‘Two Years in Ava: From May, 1824, to May, 1826,” observe. 
that white elephants “are considered quite sacred, and are 
treated with all the respect due to the Divinity. They have 
attendants appointed to wait on them, have a superb house 
allotted for their residence, and are so highly valued that the 
one which was at Ava when we arrived at Prome was imme- 
diately moved to Monchaboo.” 

But the most graphic and detailed account of all—not intend- 
ing by such an assertion to challenge the vividness and veracity 
of the descriptions of the recently-deceased white elephant at 
Mandalay, almost simultaneously with the overthrow and cap- 
tivity of its royal owner—is that presented in Dr. Tandy’s trans- 
lation, from the manuscript of the Rev. Father Sangermano, of 
*A Description of the Burmese Empire, compiled chiefly from 
Native Documents.” 

Nothing, according to Father Sangermano, was wanting to the 
pride of Badonsachen, the worst of all the Burmese emperors— 
themselves the champion despots of all the world in all the ages 
-—who was once addressed by the British Governor-General of 
India as, inter alia, “rich in the possession of elephants and 
horses, and in particular as the lord of many white elephants "— 
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nothing was wanting to the pride of this monarch, who governed 
Burmah during a long reign in the beginning of the present 
century, but the possession of a white elephant. In this desire 
he was gratified in the year 1805 by the capture of a female of 
that description in the forests of Pegu. It was at once bound 
with cords covered with scarlet; and as the place where it was 
taken was infested with mosquitoes, a beautiful network of silk 
was made to protect it from them. To preserve it from all harm, 
mandarins, who had been deputed to attend it, and guards 
watched by it both by day and night. No sooner was the news 
spread abroad than immense multitudes of every age and con- 
dition resorted to it, even from the most remote provinces. They 
knelt down before it, with their hands joined over their heads, 
and adored it as they would a god; and this not once or twice, 
but again and again. They offered to it rice, fruit, and flowers, 
together with butter, sugar, and even money, and esteemed 
themselves most happy in having seen this sacred animal. 

At length the king gave orders for its transportation to 
Amarapoora. A superb pavilion was prepared on two boats of 
teak-wood fastened together, which were towed up the river by 
three large and beautifully gilded vessels full of rowers, and was 
surrounded by innumerable other beats, some filled with every 
kind of provision, others carrying mandarins, bands of music, or 
troops of dancing girls. The whole was guarded by a band of 
five hundred soldiers. The king and the royal family frequently 
sent messengers to bring tidings of its health and to make it 
rich presents in their name. Three days before its arrival 
Badonsachen himself, with all his court, went out to meet it. 
The king was the first to pay it his respects and to adore it, 
presenting at the same time a large vase of gold; and after him 
all the princes of the blood and all the mandarins paid their 
homage and offered their gifts. 

On its arrival in the city a feast of three days was proclaimed, 
with music, dancing, and fireworks. A most magnificent house 
was assigned for its residence, adorned after the manner of the 
royal palace. A guard of one hundred soldiers was given to it, 
and four or five hundred servants, whose duty it was always to 
wait upon it, to bring it food, and to wash it every day with odori- 
ferous sandal water. Several cities and villages were assigned for 
its maintenance. All the vessels and utensils employed in its 
service were of pure gold, and it had besides two large gilt 
umbrellas of the kind peculiar to the king and his sons. It was 
lulled to sleep by the sound of musical instruments and the songs 
of dancing girls. When it went abroad it was royally attended, 
and the streets through which it was to pass were all cleansed 
and sprinkled with water. The most costly presents continued 
to be daily brought to it by all the mandarins of the kingdom, 
and one is said to have offered a vase of gold weighing four 
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hundred and eighty ounces. “All these golden utensils and 
ornaments,” says Father Sangermano, “found their way at last 
into the royal treasury.” 

The emperor was exultant, for he confidently believed that the 
possession of the elephant would confer upon him at least one 
hundred and twenty years more of life. But the elephant dis- 
claimed all pretensions to divinity by a sudden death, caused by 
the immense quantity of fruit and sweetmeats administered to it 
hy its adorers. It is impossible to describe the consternation of 
Badonsachen at this disaster, and from the summit of pride and 
presumption, he sank at once into the abyss of the most abject 
fear, expecting every moment to be dethroned by his enemies, 
and hoping at best for only a few short years of further existence. 

This elephant was a female, and its funeral was conducted in 
the form practised on the demise of a principal queen. The body 
was accordingly placed upon a funeral pile of sassafras, sandal, 
and other aromatic woods, then covered over with similar 
materials, and the pyre was set on fire with the aid of four 
immense gilt bellows placed at its angles. After three days the 
principal mandarins came to gather the ashes and other remains, 
which they enshrined in a gilt and well-closed urn and buried in 
the royal cemetery. Over the tomb was subsequently raised a 
superb mausoleum of a pyramidal shape, built of brick but 
richly painted and gilt. Had the elephant been a male it 
would have been interred with the ceremonial used for a 
sovereign. 

Happily the dismay of Badonsachen on the loss of his elephant 
was not of long duration, for a few months later some white ele- 
phants were discovered in the forests of Pegu. Instantly the 
most urgent orders were issued to give them chase, and one was 
at length captured, which arrived at Rangoon, October Ist, 
1806. It was a male, and was in consequence received with even 
greater honour than its female predecessor. 

But what is a white elephant ? 

The symbolism of the expression as a figure of speech was 
explained at the outset of this article, and we have reserved the 
inquiry as to what the white elephant is in the concrete until the 
last, so as not prematurely to rush the confiding reader to a dis- 
illusion. Oriental poets and historians have compared the 
fairness of the white elephant to the brilliant purity of the 
snow ; but this, as well as the scarcely less pretentious statement 
already incorporated in our remarks, to the effect that the 
elephant Mahmud was distinguished by its bulk and skin of pure 
white, is a licence and an exaggeration. Some experts in natural 
history accept the white elephant as merely an albino, the colour 
of which is described as a pink white, to be aptly compared to 
the nose of a white horse, whilst others are inclined to regard 
the animal alternatively as_a leper. Sir Emerson Tennent inci- 
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dentally defines the white elephant as one which exhibits those 
flesh-coloured blotches which occasionally mottle the skin of this 
huge pachyderm chiefly about the head and extremities. The 
front of the trunk, the tips of the ears, the forehead, and occa- 
sionally the legs are thus diversified with stains of a yellowish 
tint, inclining to pink. “These,” says Sir Emerson, “are not 
natural, nor are they hereditary, for they are seldom exhibited by 
the younger individuals in a herd, but appear to be the result of 
some eruptive affection, the irritation of which has induced the 
animal in its uneasiness to rub itself against the rough bark of 
the trees and thus to abrade the outer cuticle. This is confirmed 
by the fact that the scar of the ankle wound, occasioned by the 
rope on the legs of those which have been captured by noosing, 
presents precisely the same tint when thoroughly healed.” 
Even in an example of the utmost perfection of its quality Sir 
Emerson Tennent “ apprehends that the tint of a white elephant 
is little else than a flesh-colour rendered somewhat more con- 
spicuous by the blanching of the skin and the lightness of the 
colourless hairs with which it is sparsely covered.” 

Sir Emerson Tennent’s remarks are the result of generalization 
from his observation of many elephants, chiefly in Ceylon. But 
it is pertinent to quote the Mandalay correspondent of the 
Times with reference to the white elephant of Burmah, which 
lately died out of loyal sympathy, it would seem, with his fellow- 
magnate and suzerain, King Theebaw, the “ Master of the Saddan 
King Elephant,” and “ Lord of many white elephants.” “I saw,” 
writes the Times correspondent, “the sacred white elephant in a 
magnificent palace of his own. The only white about him is in 
two small dirty spots, which are almost imperceptible.” 

Professor Flower had anticipated this particular exposure of the 
Mandalay pretender by a more detailed and more technical 
description of the phenomena presented by Mr. Barnum’s white 
elephant, which was for a short time on view in London about 
two years ago. 

“The Burmese elephant,” wrote Professor Flower, “now 
deposited in the Zoological Society’s Gardens, Regent’s Park, is 
apparently not quite full grown, being between seven and eight 
feet in height, and has a well-formed pair of tusks about eighteen 
inches in length. It has a remarkably long tail, the stiff bristly 
hairs at the end of which almost touch the ground. The ears are 
somewhat longer than in the ordinary Indian elephant, and are 
curiously jagged or festooned at the edges, whether as a natural 
formation or the result of early injuries it is difficult to say. It is 
chiefly remarkable, however, for a peculiarity of coloration which 
is quite unlike that of any elephant hitherto brought to this 
country. In this elephant the general surface of the integument 
is quite as dark as, if not darker than, that usually seen in its 
kind, being perhaps of rather a more bluish or slaty hue. There 
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are, however, certain definite patches, disposed with perfect 
bilateral symmetry, in which the pigment is entirely absent, and 
the skin is of a pale reddish brown or ‘flesh colour.’ These 
patches are of various sizes, sometimes minute and clustered to- 
gether, producing only an indistinct mottling of the surface, 
sometimes in large clear spaces, but which are mostly, especially 
at their edges, dotted over with circular pigmented spots of the 
prevailing dark colour about half an inch or more in diameter, 
which give a remarkable and even beautiful effect. The largest 
and clearest light-coloured tract is in the face, extending from 
the level of the eyes to the base of the trunk. The animal is not 
a pale variety of the ordinary elephant, as some have supposed the 
so-called ‘white elephant’ to be, but characterized by a local 
deficiency of the epidermic pigment, in symmetrically-disposed 
patches, and chiefly affecting the head and anterior parts of the 
body. , It does not result from any disease of the skin, as has been 
suggested, but is Coubtless an individual congenital condition or 
defect.” 





ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER XV. 
SHADOWS ON THE HEARTH. 


heed as you talk of Edward the Confessor and William the 
& Conqueror, so Lady Mabel’s mother was invariably spoken of 
as “the dear Duchess.” I soon understood why. Though past 
middle age she had a knack charmers of twenty might envy, of 
attaching all those who came in her way, though less given to 
attach herself with tenacity. She had smiled her way through 
life and found it worth living, for prosperity could not dazzle her, 
nor adversity cripple her spirit. She was pretty still, with her 
soft grey hair, delicate features—over-refined by illness—and 
transparent complexion. But she can never have had her 
daughter’s poet’s eyes. Nor yet her flighty ways and perversity ; 
though with much the same volatile, Italian-greyhound-like 
disposition. 

Married young, to a man of her own good but not exalted 
social station; happy in her domestic life, cut short by his early 
death; reconciled in time to her widowhood; cheered in middle 
life by the sincere affection of the old nobleman the partner of 
whose last years she became, she had sincerely mourned his loss; 
but who could sit mourning for ever, with this little sprite 
springing up by her side ?—one who inherited her mother’s gift 
of winning affection, if not that of deserving it. Since then failing 
health forced the Duchess, who, Duchess though she had become, 
had mixed little in the high world of fashion, to live in retire- 
ment in the country. Though fond of society, she made herself 
perfectly happy away from it, with Mabel for her companion, 
their mutual dependence knitting them closer together, and their 
life was without a cloud in the sky. It was not luck, or genius, 
or heroism that had tided her so well through all changes ; it was 
simply an extremely elastic disposition and her power of throwing 
herself into what was around her. Lastly, she had married Mabel 
to John—a secret heart’s wish of hers fulfilled—and now she was 
smiling her way down to the grave unrepiningly, persuaded that 
her eyes had seen her daughter’s happiness. Whilst had she 
known, or but distantly suspected, what stared many a stranger 
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in the face, the sorrow of it would have sufficed to cancel all the 
gladness in her life-time. 

It was enough to make you throw stones at that daughter, as 
wicked and false-hearted; a shameless girl, whom only the 
accident of birth and surroundings had preserved from ruin and 
disgrace. Then when she came gliding noiselessly as a spirit into 
her mother’s room—something sweeter, softer, prettier, gentler 
than anything in nature—looking much more like some mystic 
saint than a daughter of pleasure, and with an appealing sadness 
in her eyes that pained you like the sight of a bird with a broken 
wing, you completely relented, and wanted to throw your stone at 
John Pemberton’s stupid head, as somehow responsible for the 
mischief it had perhaps rested with him to avert. Whilst as for 
the friend who had impelled her to that open resolve to make 
wreck of\her future, his unscrupulous conduct seemed too bad for 
any words you could find. 

My new life at the Abbey was anything but idle. Every morn- 
ing, after breakfasting in my own room, I went to the Duchess, to 
read her letters to her, and write answers at her dictation. Such 
congenial ladies have always a large correspondence. Private 
letter-writing is not a great noisy force, like the public press, but 
it tells, and the Duchess’s influence, thus exercised, was active 
and widespread. Now began my initiation into the mysteries of 
private begging, making me blush for the human race. Talk 
of the self-respect that would rather starve than beg! but own 
that to find it you must go to the humbler classes. Why, the 
most voracious and inveterate beggars we had were the junior 
members of families of rank. Loans, donations, presentations, 
recommendations,—influence, influence—there was nothing she 
had or she hadn’t that they didn’t ask for, the cormorants! Next 
came the clergymen who had rushed into debt for school build- 
ings or church decorations—the bigger the sums they owed and 
couldn’t pay, the more magnificently they boasted of it. And so 
on, from the highest quarters, down to the young lady who 
forwards a caeutiden and directs you to reply with half-a-crown. 
Had my mistress complied with half their demands, in a year 
she would have been a beggar herself. But she answered each 
applicant, and made a rule, when in doubt, to err on the liberal 
side. One day among the budget what should I hit on but a 
well-remembered handwriting. The Rev. Barnabas Dulley, curate 
of St. Hilary’s, had sent in his request for a valuable living, just 
vacant, in the gift of the present Duke of Southwall. Of course 
he managed to slip in that his wife had been a Beccles. I gave 
an account of my life there which so diverted the Duchess that I 
was emboldened to put in a word for my old employer—for Miss 
Alice’s sake, for whom I kept a tender regard—and it actually 
ended in his name being mentioned for a benefice, which he got. 
It wasn’t the plum he had asked for; still il was a little loaf and 
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for me. 

In the afternoon I read aloud. That was my hour of pride. 
The late companion, it appeared, pronounced abominably, and 
broke down over the affecting passages of a novel. Lady Mabel 
read too fast and fitfully, and would always skip on to the heart of 
the story. Finding I had picked up a little French, the Duchess 
insisted on my taking lessons, that I might be able to read to her 
in that language. As for the daily papers, no actor in the whirl 
of public or private life ever took a brisker interest than she, who 
now never left her own room, in whatever was stirring, in politics, 
society, art and literature. Everything I must read to her, 
judiciously weeding out, as I went, those bits of specially dis- 
quieting Irish intelligence from Mr. Pemberton’s county—now 
becoming more common—that would have interested her too 
much, or other news that would not have interested her at all. 
As for instance : 

* Yesterday the ‘ Manhattan’ sailed for America, with Miss Hope 
and the members of the Shirley Slater company on board. Mr. 
Gifford will superintend the approaching production of his play 
* Zed,’ in New York.” 

Or the shifting of the quarters of a certain regiment, to which, 
awhile ago, one Mr. James Romney had been appointed. 

Meantime Lady Mabel, who never willingly left the sick- 
room, would sit by, with a bit of fancy-work in her hands, which, 
like a stage heroine’s, never seemed to get a stitch nearer com- 
pletion. 

One day was so exactly like another day that you lost count of 
time, and weeks, months slid by so smoothly and uneventfully 
that you forgot it was moving at all. A friend here, a relative 
there, paid duty-visits to Dene Abbey; but between these and 
Lady Mabel there existed a coolness that reduced present inter- 
course to a bare and rather disagreeable formality. To local 
acquaintances she denied herself during her mother’s illness. 
Some irrepressibles forced their way in, and I was sent down to 
return thanks for kind inquiries, which I perceived concerned 
Lady Mabel rather than the invalid. Scandal was rife, spreading 
a dozen contradictory stories, but the upshot of it was that there 
was a screw loose in the Pemberton establishment, and society 
must know the particulars. 

Some were haughty and insolent, visiting Lady Mabel’s rude- 
ness in handing them over to the companion, on the companion, 
poor thing! Others were cordial and confidential, content to 
pocket their dignity, if thus they could worm out of me what I 
knew. I paid both back in their own coin; the first with short 
answers, the second with full information, but not a word of what 
they wanted to hear: Lady Mabel in constant attendance on her 
mother, whose state was still precarious, Mr. Pemberton unavoid- 
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ably detained in Ireland—length of absence uncertain—state of 
things in his neighbourhood far from satisfactory. 

“Poor dear Lady Mabel! What a terribly anxious time for 
her!” sighed the kind inquirer—the Vicar’s wife—an arrant 
busybody and gossip. 

“ A terrible time indeed,” I responded conscientiously. 

“Does she seem to feel it very keenly ?” 

“She has confidence in Mr. Pemberton’s judgment and 
influence, and that their effect over his own tenantry will not be 
easily shaken.” 

“Does she hear from him regularly ?” 

“ He writes regularly,” I told her. So he did, to the Duchess. 

They seemed downright disappointed that they could get no 
proof of anything wrong. Really, they reminded me of fowls 
worrying a sick chicken. Lady Mabel did wisely to hold aloof; 
for she could not have baffled their unsympathetic scrutiny for five 
minutes. Her being had experienced a shock that had left its 
mark. It told upon her appearance, and those good ladies would 
have arraigned, cross-examined, condemned, sentenced, and hanged 
her in the space of an afternoon tea. Only with her mother she 
seemed to escape from herself. She was a child again, a dutiful, 
affectionate child—taken up by daily care for the fading existence 
she clung to, as to something that was part of her own. 

“Mamma is the only person who understands me,” she said. 
“She never found fault with me, or wished me different to what 
I am.” 


One day Mr. Pemberton arrived unannounced. Called to Lon- 
don for two nights on pressing business, he paid a two hours’ visit 
to Dene Abbey. He sat with the Duchess for some time, and 
afterwards requested to see me. Lady Mabel had remained with 
her mother, and I found him alone in the drawing-room. I thought 
him much changed; he looked older, and his countenance had 
lost something of its natural kindliness; something, too, of its 
natural indecision. His manner, entirely uncordial, but unexcep- 
tionably civil, implied that he had come round to regarding me as 
a harmless sort of person ; and what he now desired of me was that 
in future, when forwarding the Duchess’s letters, I should add my 
own impressions of her state, and the real medical opinion, if I 
could get it. 

“Do you think her improving?” I asked. 

“ Not as I had expected,” he said, “ from her own very cheerful 
accounts.” 

“The doctors do not apprehend danger,” I said. “They allow 
Lady Mabel, who is still very sanguine, to hope everything ——” 

He cut me short, without impatience, but decisively, saying, 
“You will undertake to see that in the event of any change, I am 
at once informed by letter or telegram.” 
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I promised—then made bold to retort with the question, lately 
in my mind, whether in his own letters he had not been doing the 
same thing—writing as if all were well, in the midst of a very 
critical state of affairs. 

“You hear much more about these things here than we do over 
there,” he assured me tranquilly. I persisted, referring to a state- 
ment that had appeared in the newspapers. 

“For instance, is it true that your neighbour the magistrate, 
Mr. W—— goes about in fear of his life, and you go about with 
him ?” 

«“ W—— made himself unpopular by his judgment in a recent 
case,” he said. “But his action was just, and I support him. For 
the rest, Miss Adams, if we were to distress our minds about every 
risk or accident that might possibly befall, human life, which is 
everywhere uncertain, could not goon. It is necessary, of course, 
to be prepared for what may happen—that is another matter— 
and one,” he let fail to himself,as he turned away, “ that has been 
fully attended to.” 

The carriage was announced, and in a few minutes he was 
gone from the house. Our interview, which had not lasted ten, 
had served to bring back on me a sense of the deadly gloom over- 
hanging Dene Abbey. The Duchess’s unbroken good spirits and 
unsuspicion, Lady Mabel’s absorption in the ups and downs of the 
hoped-for convalescence, and Mr. Pemberton’s absence, keeping 
past. scores in abeyance, had kept the truth out of sight. Now the 
veil had dropped from the family picture I felt I could have run 
from the place, and wished I had never set step there, to see what 
I was bidden to watch—the fond deluded mother passing away in 
a fool’s paradise of peace; the child she adored fallen out of her 
shrine, at the mercy of slander dead certain to justify itself sooner 
or later; Mr. Pemberton hardened, embittered, but tested also 
beyond human endurance—who had deserved better. 

In his high notions of the duties of his position, could Lady 
Mabel see nothing but the crowning proof of his indifference to 
her? His many responsibilities, the ungrateful work he under- 
took, reckoning at least upon peace at home, he cannot fling them 
up because his wife has disappointed him. If report spoke 
truly his success in spreading content with the present social 
order had rendered him obnoxious to those who knew no law in 
their work of overthrowing it. There was many another in his 
case, no doubt. Many another had sacrificed money, comfort, 
personal safety, and with just as little fuss. Still it was no com- 
mon part he had taken up and was playing out alone in the face 
of irreparable domestic disaster. Could the end coming be that 
the bullet of some paid ruffian or deluded wretch should commit 
the frantic injustice of setting the wrong-doers free, to wed, or 
not to wed, as they chose, by cutting short a life more honest 
than theirs? 
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I started. Lady Mabel had come in so gently that I had 
not heard her. Seating herself near me on the sofa, she watched 
my expression. She was a clairvoyante at guessing your 
thoughts when you were thinking of herself. Half-wistfully she 
asked : 

“Do you think me utterly wicked and worthless ?” 

Looking her full in the face, I replied, “I cannot tell. I do not 
know enough.” 

“Well, | will tell you,” she said. “ Not now—this evening, 
perhaps, when we are alone. Now you know so much about me 
I should like you to know all.” 

“ Tout voir, cest tout pardonner,” was her thought, perhaps ; 
“but has any human being, not divine, the right to say so?” was 
mine. 

She kept her word. There was an hour after dinner which 
we were accustomed to spend together, away from the Duchess, 
by her own desire. The morning-room, just a degree less dreary 
than the drawing-room, was preferred for sitting in, and there, the 
same evening, she told me her story, which I tell here, as far as | 
can in her own words. 


“Tne Portrair OF A Lapy, BY HERSELF.” 


“Tt is a law of my nature to be spoilt. That was the first. idea 
I ever had. I can just remember how, in my father’s last illness, 
I used to be brought in to him as a treat, and enjoyed the little 
proud feeling of the pleasure I could give away, like a queen, 
by the touch of my hand. My step-sisters spoilt me. They were 
good people, but not pretty. I was certainly pretty, and they 
thought I was good. My mother, knowing she spoilt me herself, 
would not interfere with the authority of the nurse, who spoilt me 
more. I was ten when a governess was engaged for me—well 
called Miss Griffin—tall, gaunt, black-haired and spectacled—a 
terror even to look at. Children ran away from the sight of the 
back of her head. She stayed with us seven years. Nobody ever 
spoilt me like Miss Griffin. 

“The doctors had ordered my mother to live on the south coast, 
and she took Beachcliffe, a place near Torreville, where we often 
remained the whole year. Of course there was no society, but she 
had friends and relations to stay with her, and I the clergyman’s 
six children to play with. They were just six little human play- 
things, that was all, and we were no more to each other than our 
dolls and hoops. But I was not lonely, for John Pemberton, my 
father’s favourite grand-nephew and godson—whose home was 
unhappy—always came to spend his holidays with us. How I 
used to look forward to them! and how glad I usually was when 
they were over!” 

I asked her why. She laughed. 
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“He was a boy—that is to say, a tyrant—but perhaps I was 
provoking. The doctors said I was delicate, and insisted on an 
open-air life forme. John and I ran wild on the green cliffs that 
encircled the house and grounds. I have never, even in Italy, 
seen a lovelier place than Beachcliffe. A little cove in the red 
sandstone cliffs that slope steeply down to the sea. In the dip 
below, sheltered by trees, stood the house—merely a large marine 
villa—the lawns in front overlooking the beach, just as here 
they overlook the meadow. No one ever came there. The 
shore, the bay, the cliff-sides beyond the grounds were as good as 
our own. John and I and the mountain sheep had the slopes to 
ourselves. We read, climbed trees, built houses in the under- 
wood, fished, rode, boated, blackberried to our heart’s content, 
all without going out of sight of Beachcliffe. Miss Griffin sat on 
the sands under her parasol and read about the Seven Years’ 
War. No need to look after me, with John for my protector. 

“He came last when he was eighteen; a boy still to look at, 
and as boyish in his tastes as ever. Then we went abroad for 
more than three years—he was at college—and when we returned 
to Beachcliffe he had taken it into his head to go round the world 
and was then in Japan. Out of sight, out of mind. We never 
pretended we had thought very much about each other in the 
meantime. 

“My mother was in no hurry to consider me grown up, for 
then I should marry, and she and I be separated. I too was 
quite content with looking forward to life, and enjoying, in 
imagination, all the delights I thought I could count upon when 
I should come out, and take Vanity Fair by surprise, and have 
everybody worth having at my feet. Meantime my greatest 
pleasure was sitting out on the rocks at low tide, reading Shelley. 
My mother worshipped Shelley, so Miss Griffin could not say 
much—she only shook her head. 

“ One afternoon I had left my reading, to search for some rare 
ferns that grew in the hollows of the cliff, and had succeeded in 
securing a large handful, when I remembered I had left my 
precious book on the rocks where I had been sitting. Rushing 
back, I saw the water already welling round the stones. As I 
wrung my hands in dismay, I perceived that I had attracted the 
attention of that rare phenomenon, a passer-by. It crossed my 
head that he might assist me. 

“¢Qh, what shall I do?’ I exclaimed in despair. 

“¢Pray, what is the matter?’ he asked, coming up. 

“ ¢Save it, oh, save it!’I cried. ‘How could I be so careless ? 
I left it out there—my darling !—and in another minute it will 
be caught by the tide.’ 

“¢Where ? what? Is it a child ?* he asked, puzzled. 

“* No, no—my Shelley!’ 

«¢ Oh—only a book.’ 
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*“¢* Only!’ I echoed indignantly, then imploringly—‘ Oh, if you 
could but save it for me I should be so grateful !’ 

“He was laughing, much amused. A dozen strides over pools 
and shallows brought him to the spot, and I was overjoyed to see 
him coming back with my precious book in his hands—-turning 
over the leaves to see if salt water had stained them, or perhaps 
if my name was inside. What he found was ‘ Mabel, from 
herself.’ 

* As usual I was conscientious after the event. 

“Oh, thank you, but I am afraid you have got wet,’ I said. 

*¢ At least your Shelley is dry,’ he said with mock gravity as he 
restored it. It seemed to me quite natural that a man I had 
never seen before should start out of the earth to go into the fire 
for me—or the water—for my asking. I thanked him again; 
and he began talking about Shelley; and I stayed to answer him. 
Then Miss Griffin came hurrying out of the garden, horrified to 
see me téte-d-téte with a stranger. Our neighbour and clergyman, 
Mr. Smith, was with her, and Shelley’s saviour, it turned out, was 
his guest and the companion of his walk, who had been left to 
disport himself on the sands whilst the clergyman called on my 
mother. She presently joined us out of doors. Mr. Smith intro- 
duced his friend, Mr. Francis Gifford, and contrived to let us 
know that he was a young man of literary tastes, who had 
brilliantly distinguished himself at college. ‘The end was that 
they dined with us that evening. My mother has always been 
fond of clever people and likes to have them at her table—just 
a little as one is fond of dogs, you know. 

“At dinner I was very grave and observant. I suppose he 
knew he was there to justify what Mr. Smith had said of him, 
and with one soappreciative as my mother it was easy. I listened 
but never spoke except when appealed to, which I was by Mr. 
Gifford once or twice. 

* J could see he was fascinated. Perhaps ourselves, by ourselves, 
would not have been enough ; but it was an interesting acquaint- 
ance and made amid charming surroundings. You can imagine 
nothing more softly, richly beautiful in lines and colouring than 
Beachcliffe. You would hardly believe me if I told you of the 
flowers that grew there out of doors, the pale blue and pink 
hydrangias, the wonderful lilies and tree-fuchsias. After dinner 
we sat out in the closed glass verandah before the drawing-room 
windows, where you never tired of the view. First the lawn, and 
a dark ilex grove alongside, then a bank dipping down to the 
beach, then the sea. I sat watching in a half dream whilst my 
mother talked ewsthetics and what not with Mr. Gifford, and 
Miss Griffin iistened spell-bound, and Mr. Smith put in his little 
common-place when he thought they were getting too transcen- 
dental, like a sneeze coming in the middle of soft music, to bring 
you down from the clouds. 

Tr 2 
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“Fora fortnight we met pretty often. His company was a great 
intellectual treat to my mother, and I was such a child that 
she never dreamt that it might be a treat to me—and a revela- 
tion besides—and that if he came for her it was with me 
that his attention was occupied. All the pleasure it gave me 
I took for granted, as one takes pleasant things at seventeen. 
Besides, I was not in love. People in love are melancholy and 
languid, and sit with far-off looks in their eyes, and read poetry, 
and lose interest in their occupations. I read, played, gardened, 
drove, entered into the most prosaic bits of my life with zest and 
spirit—slack and uncertain creature that I had been before. I 
was not in love. It was just a continuation of my life-dream, 
and I accounted it less important than even it was. I knew 
perfectly I could never marry Mr. Gifford. The social difference 
between us appeared to me much wider than probably to him, but 
that impassable difference made us feel the freer to enjoy each 
other’s society—such a little part of life as may come, delightfully 
different to anything before it—an interlude, a fairy tale, a little 
lifetime. You think it is a foretaste of the world you are 
beginning. And nothing quite like it ever comes again. 

“ Although we never met except when my mother and Miss 
Griffin were by, we managed to say a good deal more to each 
other than they had any idea of. My mother could not under- 
stand that I was grown up. Mics Griffin was hoodwinked by her 
own partiality for Mr. Gifford, who was charming to her, and you 
could see she was in danger of falling in love with him herself! 
I knew that he admired me, that he thought a good deal of me 
when he was away, that if he was writing anything—-and Mr. 
Smith let us know his ambition was all in that line—I was 
part of his inspiration, and that if he ever dreamt, like me— 
and surely everybody dreamt sometimes—I was a part of his 
dream. 

“TI fancy that our clergyman friend and his wife, who were 
responsible for the introduction, took alarm. They may have 
preached to him that as there could be nothing between us, if he 
felt himself getting dangerously interested he had better not 
stay on. For he cut short his visit rather abruptly; and one 
evening that he and they spent with us he wished us good-bye, 
saying we should not meet again—he was leaving to-morrow. 

“But the next afternoon, whilst out on the cliffs with Miss 
Griffin, and straying away from where she sat, I met him 
returning by the hillside path from some leave-taking call he 
had walked out to pay. Of course we stopped to take leave of 
each other over again. Something had put me into childishly 
high spirits for the moment. 

“* How strange,’ I said laughing, ‘I knew when we said good- 
bye yesterday that it was not good-bye in reality, and that I 
should see you again.’ 
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“He looked at me, wondering no doubt if I was really such a 
child as I seemed. 

“1 cannot think what my mother will do when you are gone,’ 
I continued, ‘with nobody to talk politics with, or philosophy, or 
art, or literature.’ 

*“* That is what one can best do without.’ 

“¢ Oh, do you think so?’ I exclaimed. 

“* Those things one can get from books.’ 

*“* Books are not much good by themselves,’ : said, as if it were 
a platitude, which it was, though to me it wasa brilliant discovery. 

“He asked why. I did not know. He should, who had taught 
me how the exchange of very simple thoughts and feelings with 
some one living person may teach you more than a hundred of the 
best books, and much more than is ever set down in print. 

“He lingered to talk; it was our first téte-d-téte since our first 
meeting, and nothing in all his visit had been so pleasant as this 
parting, we both felt. The look in his eyes made me suddenly 
turn mine away across the sea. I felt my cheek flush as we stood 
there silent, J was vacantly watching the ships in the bay. 

“ Two coming out from under the hill were crossing each other's 
track, lit up by the afternoon sun. I can see them now, and the 
strange picture they made. A collier schooner outward bound, 
and a pleasure-yacht coming in. The schooner, dark-sailed, reso- 
lute-looking, grimy and grim, undermanned and overladen, the 
little yacht, trim and ornamental, like a sea-bird, with her snowy 
wings spread, skimming the surface. Pointing them out he said 
jestingly, ‘ Look there, Lady Mabel—there are you and I.’ 

“T laughed too, but I uaderstood. Our destinies, starting-points, 
destinations were so far apart that we could never begin the 
voyage together. The wish for it first came to me then—a distant, 
passing, impossible wish—and, if it visited him, it was in the 
same way. 

“I was more thoughtful for the next few days than I had ever 
been in my life. My mother may have perceived it, for she 
determined soon after to go to London for the winter and following 
season. Then came my introduction to the world I had looked 
on to as the event of my life. The stir and the change, the round 
of little excitements, gaieties, brilliant amusements that made 
up the next two years delighted me as much as I had expected, 
and I got much more admiration than I deserved. But my 
personal admirers in themselves were provokingly disappointing. 
I could not even be very vain of turning such heads as those 
who were turned by me. There was not one who could make 
me forget even that chance acquaintance, Francis Gifford. 

“JT was admired but not popular. Society judges shook their 
heads at my way of wearing my hair, and spoke against me 
when I played truant at long dinner-parties that tired me and 
made my head ache. More than one possible parti presented 
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himself, but it was the faint-hearted kind of courtship of timid 
natures and awoke no response in mine. If, as I began to think, 
I was never to experience a grande passion myself, I had not 
given up the idea of inspiring it in the man I should marry. I 
was considered very sceptical and cynical for a young person, 
whilst really I had very little knowledge of any kind. 

“One morning, on coming in from my ride in the park, I found 
a stranger, as I thought, in the drawing-room with my mother. 
It was John—a stranger indeed, for no one, I think, ever changed 
more in growing up. We shook hands quite shyly; I could see 
how he was taken by surprise by the new Mabel, and I had akind 
of presentiment that my destiny was before me. 

“For the next three weeks we saw him every day. I made no 
scheme to captivate my old playfellow; I had only to be myself, 
and it was done. For who sees him now, it must be difficult to 
imagine how much in love he was then; and that he cared very 
moderately for our life of pleasure hunting, was all in his favour 
with me, who was beginning to tire of it. He seemed to me the 
most likeable reality I had met since I began to go out. I had 
not my mother’s talent for sifting the gold out of everything, and 
was more impressed by the dark than by the bright side of what- 
ever I saw. 

“T let my imagination busy itself with John, and make of him 
an exception, almost a hero. He confided his ambitions to me, 
and I thought them noble. He had lately succeeded, through 
his father’s death, to a neglected estate in Ireland; and was 
beginnifg a great work there he believed, and made me believe 
in—a crusade against poverty, ignorance, crime, and the errors 
of former generations, involving a great money sacrifice on his 
part. Success must follow in the end, and there was just an idea 
of risk entering in, to give it something of the fillip of adventure. 
And this man was distractedly in love with me. It was in my 
power—he made me believe so—to impart such happiness to his 
life as would lastingly inspire him for the task he had taken up. 

“Oh, in those days I was perfection. My little freaks were 
playful and pretty, my delicacy of health indisputable, and every 
effort I made to surmount it heroic. He was never demonstrative, , 
but I soon learnt to see and exercise my power over him in a way 
he thought magic ; and when, in a manly and open-hearted way, 
he asked me if I thought I could love him enough to become his 
wife, I said I knew I could. My mother was overjoyed. She 
would never have controlled my choice, but he was the protector 
of all others she would have chosen for me, and her pleasure 
completed mine. It was like the happy end of a novel—all 
rejoicing, felicitations, flowers, festivity, blessings, presents and 
pretty speeches. Then, after our honeymoon, we started for 
Ireland, where for the present our home was to be. 

“Tt was just two years later, when, being in London on account 
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of my health, I met Mr. Gifford for the first time since we parted 
in Devonshire. We naturally spoke of Beachcliffe, and he laugh- 
ingly reminded me of the two ships we had seen passing, and 
compared to ourselves. I replied by congratulating him on his 
prosperous voyage. How should he suspect the mockery to me 
now of that reminiscence ? 

“That little yacht was built and equipped for calm seas and fine 
days only. My poor little pleasure craft had found neither, and 
fared accordingly. 

“T had been completely mistaken in my estimate of my hus- 
band’s feeling for me. Perhaps he had misunderstood it himself. 
Every day, after a little while, had brought me some fresh proof 
of this. As for his love, he was no more capable of finding value 
in it\for long than in some Christmas-tree trinket you have 
fancied, tired of as soon us possessed, and kept nailed to the wall 
for some common-place purpose. I was his wife, and as he be- 
lieved me serious au fond, [ should of course fall in contentedly 
with the routine that offered itself, aid his plans, reflect his views, 
second him actively or passively as he wished. 

“ Although secretly disappointed to see how much of his mind 
was already appropriated away from myself, I still thought by 
entering into his schemes to attach him more closely. But how 
throw your heart into them, long, if you were not blinded by 
enthusiasm? ‘The people so false, so mean and cringing! The 
sacrifices we made were real, the benefits to any one trifling or 
imaginary. John said we were doing a good work, and I must be 
patient ; but I grew convinced he was being taken in on all sides, 
and self-deceived too by his desire to rate his own influence as 
high as he could. I thought his exertions wasted, and his self- 
satisfaction obtuse. Whilst he was vexed that he could not make 
me believe I was helping to regenerate the poor each time I 
could get the mothers to come to a tea-meeting for the sake of 
the gossip. 

“My life before me seemed nothing but one long disappoint- 
ment. I lost my spirits, then I fell ill, and the doctors declared 
that so long as I remained in Ireland I should never get better. 
John, I could see, did not believe that. However, he took me 
away, but did not conceal that he regretted the sacrifice it cost 
him to reverse his plans on my account. 

“Then our real disagreements began. What a change from once 
upon atime! The little unconventionalities that had amused and 
charmed him at first, scandalized him in his wife, as childish, 
reprehensible, not to say ill-bred. Provoked to retort, I forced 
from him some admission of how he had thought me one thing 
and found me another, thought that beneath the light surface lay 
a steady deep nature instead of a butterfly one, which was all he 
could see in me now. 

“T was treated more and more like a wilful child. He seldom 
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opposed my caprices, but in his increasing indulgence I read 
increasing indifference. Jewels, finery, social excitements must 
be what I cared for, since away from them I drooped and 
pined. I needed fashion and admiration; he had thought I could 
relish philanthropy and self-sacrifice. How could a sober, sensible 
man have let himself be decoyed thus by a passing fancy? His 
duty now was to make the best of a life so hampered, to bear 
with my incurable deficiencies, and try and strengthen his in- 
terest in his people, his plans, his books, his ambitions, since the 
less important my part in his existence, the less my power to 
spoil it. Ina word his marriage was a false step, for which he 
must submit to pay dearly. And this for me, who in accepting 
his love had fancied I was conferring a world’s worth of felicity! 

“ He let me do as I liked, as though he did not care. I assured 
my mother I was happy, and seeing how eagerly I flew after the 
gayest amusements, she believed me. People who saw it was not 
high spirits said it was vanity. Nobody understood—nobody, but 
one. 

“ During the two seasons we spent in London I often met Francis 
Gifford in society. His position, which he had made for himself, 
was easy and pleasant. He was accepted and asked everywhere, 
on his own merits—social merits rather than literary. Could I 
help it if the old facility we had for understanding each other 
was there still? He perceived, though I told him nothing, that 
I was not happy in my married life, and insensibly, as a distant 
acquaintance, grew to fill the blank in my interests. Our ap- 
proach to each other was the quicker and more fearless because 
we were hopelessly separated, and each time that we met in the 
whirl, and stopped to speak, was a stage that brought pleasure 
and left pain, making John’s depreciation the more mortifying by 
contrast with rapid sympathy, his narrow reserves and punctilious 
creed with frank audacity of mind, his short-lived passion with 
the sentiment of which a more ardent nature is capable, and 
which it falls to some to inspire. 

“Tt had fallen to me, | felt, and was glad, wrong though it 
might be. The feeling tided me on, making me forget how un- 
happy I had been before. 

*“ But we must go home to Ireland. I was perfectly well now, 
but recoiled at the prospect. I raised wild objections that vexed 
John, and the way he met them showed how confirmed he was in 
his idea of me as a frivolous, foolish toy of a wife. Chance twice 
postponed our departure; I trusted for a fresh reprieve, but March 
came and our starting day was fixed. I dreaded the going back to 
the old life. To die of it, or to live it out, which would be worst, 
I wondered. I was more unhappy than I had ever dreamt it was 
possible to be. Francis Gifford was staying on and on at Moon- 
stone Court, where we met constantly—he knew it, and he loved 
me devotedly, without hope of a return. 
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“On the first night of the theatricals we met for the last time. 
He was going far away to-morrow. We were out of the crowd, 
in the passage by the chapel, and it all came to me in a moment 
how I could let everything go for this and be the happier. I 
said : 

*¢Take me away from all this misery, the slavery of a loveless 
life. I shall kill myself if I stay here.’ 

“He understood me too well to doubt I was in earnest. He 
was overcome by this proof of my feeling, only urged me to do 
nothing in madness. But the sacrifice I asked for he would have 
made, for me. 

“ Mine seemed to me nothing at that moment. I scarcely felt 
remorse, so far as John was concerned. I should simply be freeing 
him from the irksome consequences of his mistake in supposing 
he cared about me.” 

“ And yourself?” I asked, as she paused and seemed to lose 
herself in the maze of conflicting recollections. “ And your 
mother ?” 

“T had often thought of suicide the days before,” she said. 
“T felt now as if I were going to die, but to wake again in a 
heppier earth and know what joy was like, before my human life 
was over. John—my mother—belonged to the world I was 
leaving. Since my resolve, it seemed as if the Mabel they knew 
were dead already. All day long I had put away feeling and 
thinking, and I remember how I sat by and watched your acting, 
vacantly at first. Then something in it took hold of me, lifted 
me away. I forgot for a while where I was, and when the play 
ended the spell I had put on myself seemed broken. I could 
not bring back that deadness to every idea but one. It was the 
most horrible moment of all. I felt as if I were going mad. 
Wherever I looked escape was impossible— escape from myself. 
In despair I wrote that wild message I entrusted to you. I don’t 
remember how I got back to my room ; then just as I reached it 
the maid rushed up exclaiming that my mother was dying. The 
shock awakened but confused my senses. I fancied she must know 
all, and that it had killed her. Since then I have tried to forget 
everything for her, and for her I can doit. But when I think of 
how it would be with me if she, to whom I am everything, were 
no longer there for me to live for, I lose myself in the dark.” 

She closed her eyes for a moment, then looking up with the 
wayward confidence of the spoilt child that she was, she said: 

* Now you have heard all about me, tell me what you think 
of me.” 

* You can be very eloquent in self-defence,” I said, and paused 
there. 

“ And yet,” she rejoined quickly, “ my eloquence has not been 
of much avail. You think no better of me than before, if indeed 
you do not think worse.” Then, as I remained silent, she added: 
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“Say that I seem to you a dreadful person—J have been frank, 
I am sure.” 

“ Perfectly.” Her light manner jarred on me at this moment, 
and brought back those harder thoughts I had been thinking, and 
which some charm in her presence and manner of telling her 
story had driven away. 

“How should you understand 
“ Of course you cannot.” 

“ Nay, Lady Mabel,” I returned, provoked to be frank once for 
all, “what is it that you yourself have been giving me to 
understand? You accuse Mr. Pemberton of want of constancy 
and devotion, because you have ceased to love him. You set 
yourself to cross his plans for his life, and are disappointed not 
to be idolized as his good angel. You expect a life-long senti- 
ment of sympathy and devotion whilst withdrawing proof after 
proof of your own. You chose a destroying test. Would you 
dream of trifling with a possession you cared to preserve as, by 
your own showing, you have trifled with your husband’s opinion 
of you?” 

The colour mounted to her cheek in faint impatience. 

“ It is,” she said, “that the half of my mind I prize most is 
beyond his knowledge. If he treated it seriously, it would be as 
pernicious ; if lightly, as enthusiastic folly.” 

“Can you see nothing to prize and admire where the show of 
romantic feeling is wanting?” I exclaimed. “ Your superiority 
showed itself strangely, when it came to action. Your enthusiasm 
for doing good disappeared at the first check it met. He persists, 
in the face of what soon daunted you, Lady Mabel—who can yet 
paint him to yourself as little-minded, common-place, and cold- 
hearted. Of this you may be sure, that when you threw away 
his esteem, you threw away with it something else more precious 
than anything you can ever put in its place. Not Francis Gifford, 
though you may think it, not any one, will ever love you as you 
wish to be loved.” 

She made no attempt to stop me, and I spoke on as I felt. 

“You were neglected and unhappy; he admired and sym- 
pathized with you; and you threw yourself on his devotion, as if 
you were doing a fine thing. You prove your indifference to the 
desolation you leave behind you, your willingness to do the worst 
wrong you have it in your power to do any one, and yet imagine 
a man will think you worth his constancy, and that you can 
inspire a lasting, elevating love. Take care! Such passion is for 
those who have neither heart nor conscience——-” 

She checked me by an exclamation; a faint look of defiance 
crossed her face, but the expression of her eyes was dreamy and 
distant, and this seeming inattention made me careless what I 
said. 

“You pretend that your husband depreciated your worth. 


9” 


she murmured distantly. 
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Nay. On the contrary. For till you forced the conviction upon 
him, he would never have admitted the possibility in you of such 
an idea as that which had entered your mind. You have spoilt 
his home, dune your utmost to make his life valueless to himself, 
put it out of your power to stop the evils you have set going. 
And if”—I could not now have kept back my thought, though I 
spoke it with difficulty —“ that life were cut short, and you know 
it is not in common security, you would have to be glad of it— 
glad for releasing you from a painful, hopeless position without 
dishonour. Lady Mabel, it is horrible! Something to stand 
before you always, to poison any pleasure you may steal, and bar 
the way to any happiness you fancy you can make sure of. Or, 
perhaps, no; but then, better talk no more of this, for if we 
talked forever we should be no nearer an understanding.” 

She rose.and flitted away to the window, averting her face in 
silent impatience. 

I knew now I had spoken too freely; it was the moment for 
me to apologize or retract, but I could not then, and feeling if I 
spoke I might forget myself again, I rose and left the room on 
some excuse. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE HAND OF DEATH. 


Lapy Mase. never alluded to our conversation, or the subject of 
it. She was just as friendly as before, but less communicative, 
choosing to ignore her confidences and the scene they had pro- 
voked. But if Mr. Pemberton’s brief appearance among as left 
no other mark, I could never afterwards lose sight of the past and 
its impending consequence in the future, which, delayed, not 
averted, by regard for the peace of a dying woman, had passed 
beyond Lady Mabel’s control. 

Meanwhile she clung to the frail thread of her mother’s life as 
though it were the one thing that bound her to actual existence. 
Her patience and devotion were untiring. You would say she 
was trying to make herself amends for her faults as.a wife by her 
self-sacrifice as a daughter. Her physical strength was surprising, 
simply, and I understood now what a puzzle to a Mr. Pemberton a 
wife might be who is too fragile to lift a finger to please you one 
hour, and can bestir herself beyond those in robust health the 
next, if she has a mind. 

The invalid’s state continued fluctuating—too precarious to 
allow those about her to occupy or distract themselves, too placid 
to employ them very fully. Where were Lady Mabel’s thoughts 
during those long hours of watching, waiting, resting? Mine, 
now and then, must glance on to the end, which, though it might 
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be indefinitely far off, might be very near. I saw her, bereft of 
her mother and of her lawful protector, estranged from her former 
circle, beginning the new future she had chosen, patronized by 
all the questionable or semi-questionable people whom, a while 
ago, she would never have admitted to her society, but who 
would not be sorry to see her lower her flag—succumbing very 
soon to the double dangers of a false position: the desertion and 
hostility of those who condemned her and pitied Mr. Pemberton, 
the sympathy of others who blamed him, or left him out, and 
pitied her. 

She was changing fast, and lately had withdrawn more into 
herself, a sort of fixed absence of mind taking the place of her 
natural mobility. One evening we were together. For awhile 
she had been sunk in a reverie, to which her countenance offered 
no clue, when she suddenly broke the silence, and put out her 
hand, saying: 

** Promise me, whatever happens, you will stay with me.” 

“T will stay for as long as you want me.” I gave the rash 
promise, and forgot to wonder at it till afterwards. It was her 
way of asking. You could not say her nay. 

But I could conceive of no sort of good future for her. Only 
her mother’s vanishing life stood between her and her real, iso- 
lated position. This acknowledged, only a miracle could save 
her from falling under the influence of Francis Gifford, or some 
other fascinated, fascinating admirer—of admirers she was certain 
-—when, letting go one scruple after another, she might sink to 
the level of other selfish, pretty little sinners; but she would no 
longer be the Lady Mabel I had known. She might die first, for 
distress of mind breeds disease in delicate ones, or she might 
lose her mind, which at moments seemed to me the most pressing 
danger. As she had said, she was a light-built craft, and life 
gives no warrant fora calm cruise. Your little pleasure-yacht 
that has got into rough waters is almost foredoomed to founder in 
the rude weather that is good sport to the strong ships in its 
track. 

One day the Duchess seemed in unusually sanguine spirits and 
showed an apparent extraordinary revival of strength. The les- 
sening of present anxiety extraordinarily elated Lady Mabel, who 
believed her wonderfully better. Why should she not get well— 
live on for months, years ? She had falsified physicians’ croakings 
again and again. 

But I felt differently ; there were other symptoms which alarmed 
me. Next morning I spoke privately with the doctor, who said 
he feared I might be right. 

* I do not think she will live many days,” he said. “It would 
be well to write to her son-in-law.” 

This, I told him, was done already. Writing yesterday, for 
the Duchess, I had added, on my own responsibility, a few lines 
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that I believed would bring him here to-morrow morning—the 
earliest time by which he could possibly arrive, supposing he 
started from home immediately on receipt of my letter. 

“No need to say anything to Lady Mabel at present,” the 
doctor remarked. “The crisis might pass off, leaving matters 
much as before.” 

By nightfall this seemed the likelier prospect. There was no 
change for the worse; my immediate fears were allayed, and 
transferred in some degree to Lady Mabel, who was in a morbidly 
excited state. 

We were spending the last hour of the evening together 
downstairs, according to our daily custom. Lady Mabel would 
not have the candles lit in the morning-room, saying the light 
hurt her, and I had moved the small reading-lamp into a distant 
corner and hung a shade over it. It was not too dark for me to 
see her distinctly, reclining in a large easy-chair; her hair, dis- 
arranged by her listless attitude, had fallen loose, and its dark 
frame seemed the darker for the paleness of her face, which had 
lately lost something of its beauty and its brightness. Some 
animation stirred there now, but of a painful kind. 

“Do you believe in presentiments ?” she asked by-and-by. 

““No,” I replied unsteadily, for surely there was a dead weight 
in the atmosphere that night, some influence that unsettled my 
nerves. She persisted : ; 

“Do you mean you have never felt, as I feel to-night, just as 
if some fatal thing were impending, something irremediable, 
some stab of fate that mutilates your life, and defaces your 
future ? What is it? Not my mother’s danger. I know she is 
better at last. She was saying to-day she thought now she should 
get well.” 

“Your nervousness is the effect of your long anxiety on her 
account all the same,” I assured her. 

She shook her head faintly, and pushed back her hair from her 
forehead, musing intently. 

“What is troubling you then?” [asked her softly, by-and- 
by. 

“Something you said one night, can you remember ?—the day 
that John came. It has haunted my head, and seems this evening 
as if it would not leave me alone.” 

[ looked at her silently, not yet quite sure of her drift. She 
had never consented to attach much significance to the printed 
reports of the war of intimidation going on in Mr. Pemberton’s 
country, discarding them as sensational, and lending faith to her 
husband’s eminently unexciting accounts. 

“ You said, do you remember,” she went on, low, but emphati- 
cally, “that if now by chance any harm came to him out there, 
where his life is not in common security, I should have to be glad 
of it. Glad—I:” she ended, in a smothered voice, and pressed 
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her face against the arm of the sofa where I sat, sobbing ner- 
vously. 

“Oh no,no; I did not mean it,” I said repentingly ; “ you could 
not, dear.” 

* Those were your words,” she said, raising her face, pale and 
tearless ; “‘ something to stand before you always, to poison any 
pleasure you may steal, and bar the way to any happiness you 
fancy you can make sure of.’ Oh, yes—yes! But how horrible 
to have come to that, even.” 

“Lady Mabel,” I prayed, alarmed by her increasingly excited 
manner, “ try and forget what I said. I spoke in the heat of the 
moment, unfairly.” 

“ Nay, it was true, that was why it remained with me,” she 
sighed wearily. ‘ You might have said more, as, for instance, 
‘If that worst should happen, the guilt of that, too, is yours, to 
bear as you may.’” 

“TI think you are overdone and nervous,” I interposed 
soothingly. ‘“ Mr. Pemberton can be in no real danger. He is 
on good terms with his tenants, everybody knows.” 

“ Everybody does not know the people he has to deal with. 
Their fear of others is stronger than any feeling they have for 
John. Certainly, they would do nothing to injure him themselves, 
but neither would they venture to defend him if screening him 
meant, as it would mean, their own danger or loss. His success 
in preventing disaffection has been quoted, and now marks him 
out for threats aimed at driving him away, or somehow defeating 
his popularity—but which any madman is invited to pick up and 
carry out.” 

“ Aye,” I fell in, “if there were more’ like him there would be 
few grievances left to complain of, and some people’s game would 
be lost.” Seeing her brow contract painfully, I made haste to add, 
“ But you are not to blame for the disturbed state of the country, 
from which alone any danger can arise.” 

“You forget,” she said, “ that I have deprived him of a motive 
for avoiding needless risk and personal exposure. John is 
absolutely without fear when once he has determined on a thing 
as right. If he had me to consider, he might not think it right to 
involve me in the consequences, and would feel bound to be over- 
cautious sooner than foalhardy.” 

“There was nothing in his last letter to disquiet you?” I asked. 
So far as I knew, his communications had been to the contrary 
effect. 

“No,” she said ; “ but have you seen this ?” 

In a country newspaper that lay on the table she pointed out a 
certain paragraph. It merely stated that in consequence of 
private information received by the authorities they had once 
more strongly urged Mr. Pemberton to adopt certain measures of 
safety, declining responsibility in the event of his refusal, but 
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that for reasons not stated he had again declined. I urged that 
the papers exaggerated things—that if he refused these precau- 
tions it was because he knew they were needless. But the source 
of these haunting fears was not one to reason away. 

“Tt has all come to me in the last few days,” she said, “ but as 
people see things clearly, when they are dying, and there is 
nothing to be done. 

“Tt was false of me to think he never cared for me. If he 
had not, and cared very much, he must have hated me soon. I 
did everything to bring that about, and then turned against him 
when it began to alienate him. I am the worst wife that ever 
drew breath; for I saw what I was doing, and could do it 
unrepentingly. I wilfully misunderstood John, and misled him, 
using my best to appear to him the worthless creature I ended by 
becoming. I made my own position unbearable, and then prayed 
Francis Gifford to deliver me from it. As if he could deliver me 
from the cause—my wretched self! I deserve the worst that can 
happen to me. To die; but that would not be the worst. I 
deserve to live on—with John dead—I knowing that I killed him, 
having first killed his hopes of happiness with me.” 

“Dear Lady Mabel, don’t let your imagination frighten you so 
wildly,” I entreated, but I felt her increasing excitement taking 
hold of me to-night, like mesmerism, against my will. Her 
strangely expressive manner penetrated me, drawing me to feel 
as she felt, and see as she saw. Madness and inspiration are 
twins, hard to tell apart. Which was it that possessed her now ? 
Her eyes looked as if they saw spirits; her lips, parted, seemed 
about to speak some message from the undiscovered country. If 
she was distraught, her frenzy had paralyzed my common sense, 
and I could not put the words together that should bring her back 
to the world of reason. Presently she began, more gently : 

«“ Sometimes I seem to be there where he is, and know all that 
he is thinking. Last night I dreamt that he died, hating me, as 
he must. For I have been the curse of his life. Then I woke, with 
a want—oh, such a want—to see him, just to tell him, not that 
he thinks lower of me than I deserve, but that I am sorry for him 
that he loved me, and that I am not worth his caring about, and 
that I should like to die, that he may forget me, and be happy 
with some one else, in quite another way.” 

She paused, then added in a trembling, terrified voice : 

“If I should never be able to say it—if—that wish should have 
been sent to mock me, when some fatality is coming between me 
and its fulfilment. They say fate is blind and cruel. I never 
knew till now what they meant.” 

I put my hand on hers; it was dry and feverish ; her manner 
made me more and more uncomfortable; yet I was now quite 
powerless to shake off its sympathetic influence, and laugh at her 
terrors. The dim light in the room, the dead stillness in the 
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house, gave to such slight sounds as stirred—the cracking of some 
old piece of furniture, the creak of the cedar boughs on the lawn 
—a lugubrious, unearthly effect. I was struggling not to share 
her superstitious alarms. 

“What was that?” she whispered suddenly. 

“Your fancy,” I thought silently, for I had heard nothing, 
though as quick-eared as she. Now, however, I caught the sound 
as of wheels grating down the drive. No visitor was expected. 
To-morrow was the very earliest time at which Mr. Pemberton 
could appear, in reply to my summons. Lady Mabel had started 
up, with a flash of something more than fear that her foreboding 
was about to be verified. The same plain dread faced me—of ill 
news that had crossed mine on the road—accident, mishap—news 
that he could not—perlaps never could-—answer the summons. 
I stood motionless, speechless, listening as the wheels drew 
nearer—stopped at the front door. The bell rang faintly —servants’ 
steps—then a little commotion in the front hall, and voices 
ominously muffled and subdued. 

“Let me go and see what it is,” said I, ashamed of this paralysis. 

“No,” she cried, clinging to me with the rigid grasp of a 
drowning girl, “do not leave me alone.” 

It was an ugly five minutes. My imagination seemed governed 
by Lady Mabel’s and forced to conjure up and dwell on the same 
ghastly possibilities. I was seriously frightened on her own 
account as well, persuaded that her brain was giving way, though 
it had so strangely got the mastery of mine. The voices, now in 
the outer hall, sounded hushed and mysterious, the steps uncertain, 
as they came nearer down the passage. 

Quite suddenly her grasp loosed, her features relaxed, her eyes, 
which had grown dull, awoke. As the door handle turned she 
clasped her hands behind her head with a stifled cry, and was 
gone like a ghost through the door that opened into an adjoining 
room. 

I was no less surprised and relieved to see Mr. Pemberton on 
the threshold, alive and well. She had recognized his step, but 
had disappeared almost before he could have seen her. 

He closed the door, and came in. With poorly-acted composure 
I received him, and inquired what miracle had enabled him to 
reach Dene Abbey to-night. 

He explained how he happened to be at the post town, twelve 
miles from his abode, on the arrival of the mail and my letter, 
which having thus come to hand eight hours earlier than I could 
have foreseen, had enabled him to save twelve on the road. 

As he spoke, he glanced perplexedly at the door through which 
his wife had vanished, evidently ‘wondering what had upset us. 
“ What is the matter?” he asked. “I understand the Duchess 
is not worse.” I gave my report, repeating all the doctors had 
said, adding : 
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“Lady Mabel has not yet been told of her mother’s danger, 
and is comparatively easy about her. But we have been very 
anxious about yourself, Mr. Penberton,” and I pointed out the 
newspaper paragraph. 

“Surely you might have kept that from the Duchess,” he 
exclaimed in displeasure and surprise. 

“Oh, she knows nothing,” I said. “I am speaking of Lady 
Mabel.” I stopped, his face had ceased to express anything but 
surprise at some implied presumption. 

But I was still under the influence of the scene gone by. It 
might be an unwarrantable liberty I was going to take, but at least 
I would not commit the blunder of apologizing for it beforehand. 

“ Mr. Pemberton,” I said, “I am as anxious about your wife as 
for her mother. The Duchess’s life is in danger, but so is Lady 
Mabel’s reason. The strain on her mind is more than it can bear. 
Only you ean avert more frightful misfortune.” 

“I!” he repeated with a freezing incredulity and contempt, 
which at another time would have silenced me. 

“Yourself. Say you forgive her. Say——” 

“That would be untrue,” he said, surprised into giving a 
glimpse of the depths of his nature underneath his distant 
constraint, “and she would know it. A common mockery, but 
one I cannot sanction. To seem to forgive falseness would be to 
admit I esteemed the bond as lightly as she has done herself.” 

“False is a hard word,” I said, “and not the right word for 
Lady Mabel.” He continued, unheeding the interruption: 

“Tt is as much as to agree that nothing is sacred; faith kept, 
or if broken, pass over it; for the world’s sake let everything be 
as before.” 

“ She has not broken faith with you,” I said. She may have 
made up her mind to leave you, as she might make up her mind 
to take her own life ; but how can you, who should know her best, 
not see that the real bent of her mind was certain to restrain her 
from carrying out her purpose ? She was distractedly unhappy ; 
but why? Because she had come to doubt your affection. And 
you—you permitted the doubt to live.” 

“ Affection! My God!” he said inaudibly, as if confounded by 
the monstrous injustice of the charge. 

“That she felt the doubt so intolerable,” I pleaded on, “ is the 
proof that she cared for you herself. And you left her in her 
error—her error of supposing you had come to regard your 
marriage as a disappointment, her sayings and doings as 
unworthy of more consideration than a child’s, her feelings as 
only skin deep, and herself as a foolisn little flirt—though you 
may have given her no reason to suppose so.” 

* None, to my knowledge,” he declared. 

“Say it was her fancy,” I persisted. “ Her sufferings from 
this funcy were very real. Want of sympathy and response, that 
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drove her to think of suicide, came near to driving her to 
flight———” 

* That it did not,” he said, “ was due to accident ; the accident 
of her mother’s sudden attack.” 

“‘ Nay, to her own better nature,” I exclaimed, “ which had over- 
ruled her madness hefore she knew of that illness at all.” 

And I related the story of my meeting with her, and the 
ensuing incidents just as they occurred. He listened with silent 
endurance. Little, seemingly, had I gained by my protest, 
beyond the no small relief to my mind of having made it. 

The servant came in to say that the Duchess desired to see her 
son-in-law. Mabel had apprized her of his arrival, and was there 
when he went in. He stayed only a few minutes. For all his 
control of his demeanour, and her persistent efforts at disguise, 
something to-night had transpired, something in their look and 
manner, to strike the most unsuspicious. I saw her mother’s eyes 
follow him to the door as he passed out, in absolute perplexity, as 
if she thought her senses were playing her false. Was the 
trouble they had united to spare her going to fall on her 
suddenly, heavily, now it was too late for her to stir in any one’s 
behalf? I feared she would interrogate Lady Mabel or me. But 
she made no comment, asked no questions. For she felt the 
powers of her mind dim, and must wait until she was stronger. 
But that night the dreaded crisis came, after which her strength 
sank alarmingly, though she suffered little or no pain, and at 
times seemed not to realize her danger, making Lady Mabel’s 
wild hopes spring up afresh. 

Next morning she rallied again, and the day wore on without 
‘apparent change. But I did not like to go far off. I sat in the 
dressing-room with the door open between. In the afternoon she 
desired to be moved into the easy-chair near the window, and lay 
seemingly tranquil, Mabel there at her side looking so young and 
childlike —not more than sixteen—it was difficult to think of her 
as awife. An hour may have passed so. Then the Duchess sent 
her other attendants away, saying I should call them back when 
they were wanted. 

“Is John here ?” she asked of her daughter presently. 

“Yes; he will come whenever you wish.” 

“Send for him now,” she said. 

I went downstairs to summon him. These last hours there 
an have been little room in his mind except for the impending 
loss, which, owing to the peculiarly close relations between 
himself and Mabel’s mother, affected him nearly. 

* Not there,” she said, as he placed his chair at the head of 
hers, “ there—where I can see your face. So—one child on each 
side of me.” And she looked intently from one to the other. 
‘They responded with looks of tenderness for her. She had 
woticed that they never interchanged a glance. 
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“Tt seems to me but yesterday,” she said presently with a sigh, 
“that we were at Beachcliffe. If I were there I should get well, 
I know. Do you remember it, John, or is it too far back ?” 

“ T remember,” he said. 

“So well?” she smiled, half-amused. “I have been going back 
further than you would care to—to your first holidays there. It 
was my birthday—you and Mabel decorated the room and 
brought me wreaths. Yours was red geranium, hers was helio- 
trope. I was to wear the one I liked best. Of course I wore 
both.” 

She was smiling again, faintly, a little sadly, at her reminis- 
cences, 

“ How often, when I was sitting in the sun in the garden, 
watching you two chasing butterflies on the cliffs, I amused 
myself thinking —_—” she broke off, remarking, “ What a wild 
little fellow you were in those days, John; you who were to grow 
up so wise and so grave.” 

Mabel, bending forward, was resting her cheek listlessly on the 
arm of her mother’s chair. 

* Little Mabel,” she said, stroking her child’s head, “I spoilt 
you, I know. Some children cannot take care of themselves, and 
if it had not been for John, I think I should never have let you 
go out of my sight. But he was one of the few—with him I 
knew you were safe—as witlr me—whatever else changed—imy 
life-trust to you, John.” 

Did she know what she was saying? Scarcely. Yet she was 
troubled at heart by some sad intuition, some feeling of which 
her head could make nothing, and which she sought to dispel. 

“ T have liked to think,” she continued presently, “ that when 
I should be taken away, I should be leaving you with one who 
could value you, as I did, above all things. It has come true. 
But yet——” 

Weary with talking, she seemed losing the command of her 
thoughts—one thought, one idea coming and going, amid the 
clouds growing thicker. 

“T do not think we have ever heen quite so happy as we were 
in the old home. They say it is not changed. When I get 
better, let us go back, John, and see if the place is the same.” 

Tired out, she ceased,and lay with closed eyes—no one stirred 
or spoke—she seemed to be resting. 

“fT am not asleep,” she said suddenly. “My children, you 
must come indoors. It is growing dark. Come and sit here 
and look at the sea; how rough it is getting. Tell me where 
you have been wandering to this afternoon.” 

She thought herself at Beachcliffe. Her talk became broken 
and incoherent, as her brain grew weaker and dim. Then came 
a break in the clouds, a moment of full consciousness—of some- 
thing more, perhaps, than we mean by it. 
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“ Join hands, children,” she said in a whisper. 

John stretched out his hand and lifted Mabel’s white nerve- 
less fingers to hold them for a moment in his grasp. I saw her 
frame quiver slightly, but her mother’s eyes were turned from 
her, and bent on his countenance with a look of simple, awe- 
striking scrutiny and solemn appeal. He met it most steadfastly 
—and this seemed to content her, for her gaze reverted to her 
daughter’s face, to rest there with the old look of perfect fondness 
and peace and trust. 

She died, as she had lived, a happy woman—happy in the un- 
broken affection of those she loved, untouched by the evil, 
unconscious of haif the sorrow of the world around her. 

Mr. Pemberton signed to me to take Lady Mabel away. With 
a smothered ‘cry she bent over her dead mother’s face, murmuring 
wildly : 

“Take me with you—I love only you. Only you could be 
faithful in loving me to the end.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ADRIFT. 


TEN days later Mr. John Pemberton and I were sitting téte-d- 
léte in the morning-room, where I had received him on the evening 
of his unexpected arrival. Strange days they had been. 

For the first few, Lady Mabel had astonished and relieved 
everybody by her wonderful composure. Then quite suddenly she 
broke down, and for three days was declared on the verge of brain 
fever. Even now, such fears, though passing away, were not over. 
The breaking of the tie between her and her mother had inflicted 
a shock and a wound under which her system sank at first. 

Mr. Pemberton, though the loss had touched him very nearly, 
could be well-nigh thankful to the death that had come in time 
to save her from fuller, painful enlightenment. Business of 
every description, serious and trivial, crowded upon his hands; 
everything was for him to decide, and his mind and time were 
more than fully occupied. However naturally averse he might 
be to hasty resolutions in any matter of importance, circum- 
stances were forcing him to commit himself to some course of 
action. For already pressure was being put upon him to return 
to Ireland. It would seem as if in a few days Mabel might be 
convalescent and able to attend to necessary matters; but her 
state, which so far forbade discussion or even conversation, 
promised to compel the avoidance of painful, exciting topics for 
some time to come. And this morning Mr. Pemberton had had 
a letter from some near relatives on her father’s side, to whom the 
differences between them were only too well known, proposing that 
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she should come to them for a while, for change and rest—a plan 
he inclined to approve. Sincere friends and well-wishers these, 
said he. Excellent, terrible people, said she, who thought her a 
disgrace to the family, and that it was their duty to show it, but 
who would always do the proper thing. They were doing it now. 

Not even John Pemberton’s restraint and reserve with his 
inferiors could prevent him from now and then speaking his 
thoughts aloud in those days to the only person always at hand 
to whom he could possibly speak them, namely, myself. So it 
came to pass that that evening he as good as confessed that in 
the event of his speedy departure for Ireland he was still in some 
hesitation as to the immediate arrangements he ought to make 
for his wife. 

“Take her with you,” I said. 

He said nothing. Presently he rose and went and stood by the 
window, looking out intently, as if it were not dark, at the cedar 
tree on the lawn. 

If he did not feel he had not been just to her, and that it lay 
in his power to repair that little wrong, what use was there, 
thought I, in my saying a word? and what hope could lie that 
way, either? Then I seemed to see her given over to the 
magnanimity, forbearance, and silent strictures of kindred—*a 
little less than kind ”-—and who had no motive but family pride 
for shielding her now. It emboldened me to add: 

“If ever you tried to make yourself independent of her—as 
she thought—did you regard the effect on one of her nature ? 
Some people can only be held by the affections, but they hold 
them fast—as her mother did Lady Mabel.” 

He had resumed his seat and seemed to deliberate. You would 
have sworn he was coldly debating a question of duty and wisdom 
and expediency only, and that no other considerations could 
practically exist for him. I understood how it had been possible 
for Lady Mabel to draw those conclusions about him I had called 
false—and the surmise came now that after all slte had not been 
so far out in her reckoning. If so, no present reconciliation could 
avert a final breach. Instinctively I rose, abandoning my part, 
and was leaving the room, when he stopped me, begging me to 
remain and be seated again. 

Once more, but this time at his desire, I repeated the par- 
ticulars I knew of, and had told him the other night, down to the 
words of her letter. But they could throw no light upon what was 
no mystery—those few simple sentences, that carried to him to 
whom they were addressed the crowning proof of her incon- 
sequence ; to me, the instinctive refusal of her womanly nature to 
taint itself with crime. 

“Never speak to her of this,” he said at length. I assented. 
Once more we were silent. When he spoke again his manner was 
slightly less constrained. 
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* You said, take her toIreland. But would she go? Does she 
wish it herself?” 

“ Ask her,” said I. 

* And even if she desires it, ought it to be permitted, in her 
depressed and nervous state? The life over there can have no 
attraction for her. The place is dull, and at present I do not see 
how it can be made otherwise.” 

“She will have you. What she wants is affection, not distrac- 
tion, and she will never be herself again without it. But can you 
give it her? For if you cannot, it would be a cruel thing to let 
her suppose it possible——” 

He listened, impassively, but I had had a passing enlighten- 
ment, which, in defiance of his bearing just now, prompted the last 
words of my entreaty, spoken just aloud. 

“But if you can, and value the charge left you, do not take 
pains to hide it.” 


The nurse came in to say that my lady wanted me. I went, 
and found her very restless and weak. I feared a return of fever. 
My presence quieted her, and I sat by her bedside hoping she 
would sleep, but she kept looking towards the door as in vague 
nervous expectation. By-and-by I was glad to see Mr. Pember- 
ton enter. His anxiety had brought him. 

“ How are you to-night ?” he asked gently. 

She did not answer. She searched his face with her eyes. 
Man or woman, not of impenetrable stuff, must have been touched 
by them. 

“ John,” she said, “do you want me to die ?” 

“God forbid!” he murmured to himself; then to her, audibly 
and gravely, “ Do you wish to die, Mabel?” 

“Not if I thought I could live to show you—you were wrong 
about me. I should like to live a little while for that first, and 
then——” 

“ Hush!” he said, and stooping down he kissed her, and taking 
her hand held it between his own with a real tenderness. A faint 
smile of pleasure passed over her face—it was spiritualized, like 
her mother’s. 

She waited awhile, and then asked : 

“ Will you take me back with you to Ireland if I get well?” 

“You must make haste and get well, Mabel,” he told her, with 
more demonstrativeness than I have ever seen in him before or 
since; “ for I will not go back there without you.” 

From that day her recovery was rapid, though for some weeks 
the doctors would not hear of her being allowed to travel. They 
were anxious, however, to get her away from Dene Abbey, where 
all was now being got into readiness for the Pembertons’ departure 
on the earliest day that she should be pronounced fit. 

Theirs meant mine, but in some other direction. True, Lady 
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Mabel, whose liking for me had been cemented by late events, 
professed herself concerned about my future, even suggesting tha‘ 
[ should go with them. But [thanked her and declined, and thers 
it ended. They did not want me, and had it been otherwise, I was 
no lady-companion, possessing neither the inclination nor the 
qualifications for the post. When she entreated to know what 
would become of me, I confessed to a plan of resuming my former 
profession. I had written to Miss Hope, now returned from 
America, to ask her help and advice; and her answer, which I 
was still waiting for, might decide me. Lady Mabel made me 
promise not to quit Dene Abbey, left empty and dismantled with 
a few servants in charge, until I had some definite prospect in 
view. 

So one day, to the unspeakable discomfiture of the country 
gossips, and the serious prejudice of the society papers, cheated 
out of the promised romance in high life, came the humdrum 
fact to announce that the Pembertons had departed for Ireland, 
where their stay would most likely be of some duration. I saw 
them start, Lady Mabel still looking pale and ill, but con- 
valescent, Mr. Pemberton kind and protective, and the relation 
between them sincere, though it might be as far yet from perfect 
understanding as from perfect estrangement. 

Her farewell to me was affectionate: “ Write to me often and 
tell me how you get on. I will be your friend always, and 
everywhere, as long I live.” 

Mr. Pemberton merely shook hands, and said : 

“IT hope yon will let us hear of you from time to time.” 

When they were out of sight a sudden sense of forlornness, of 
aimless freedom, settled down upon me. Adrift again; and as ] 
looked back, and then forward, I saw nothing for me but drifting ; 
my lot—to be moored now and again to some landing-stage, but 
only to be shoved off by-and-by, and float and float as the 
currents set. 

So little you know or can forecast what stands behind the 
door. 

Next morning came Charlotte’s answer, as follows : 


“ Glad, Liz dear, you’ve come back to the fold. I put you into 
the Abbey, but not for a permanency, and I was beginning to 
think you'd never come out. So you've got sick of soft living in 
great houses, and no wonder. A crust of bread and liberty for 
ever! But first, the crust of bread. There's very little stirring 
just now, and inclosed is the best I can do for you at this moment. 
But one thing leads to another, and a few guineas never come 
amiss to one’s pocket ; so don’t turn up your nose at the engage- 
ment I send.” 


“A country company on tour,” [ jumped to the conclusion. 
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“Well, I should have preferred a London offer, but that, as she 
hints, may come next.” 

How crestfallen I felt as I read the inclosure. Merely carte 
blanche to Miss Hope to send down any young actress she should 
select, to support Annie Torrens in a couple of amateur perform- 
ances to be given by the officers of the Grandchester garrison. 

I pouted, then scolded myself. Might Miss Hope be right, 
and the very moderate splendours of Dene Abbey have turned my 
head? Better make the best of a poor affair. The plays, “The 
Ladies’ Battle” and “A Rough Diamond,” were not new to me, 
I would study them again. I looked out the trains, calculated 
the expenses, settled what luggage to take to Grandchester; the 
rest should go straight to London. I wouldn’t be so extravagant as 
to throw away my best dresses on’a trumpery amateur concern like 
this. Grandchester done with, I should hie straight to town, take 
x lodging, and try my luck with every manager in the kingdom, 
except one, to get a fresh start. The liberality of the Duchess 
and her inheritors enabled me to take my time to look about me, 
free from immediate anxieties. So I laid all my little plans, 
tried to think they were pretty, and never dreamt that cherub 
aloft, or imp of mischief below, could be so malicious as to check- 
mate them. I parted with real regret from Mrs. Brown, the 
housekeeper, and bade an eternal farewell to Dene Abbey. 


To he continued.) 
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